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TO THE READER, 



This little Work is meant as an inviting 
portal through which the /outhful reader 
may enter on the more enlai'ged history of 
Greece; and the Author has endeavoured, 
while depicting the moaners of a refined and 
intellectual people, to lead the mind of the 
student to see their one great want,— a know- 
ledge of the true God; and, while treading 
with him the enchanted ground of their mytho- 
logy, to point out the infinitely superior beauty 
of the Christian's religion of \oNe. 
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ORIGIN OF GREECE. 

Ip you look at the map towards the south 
of Turkey in Europe, you will see a penin- 
sula, which is called Gbeece. The modem 
Greeks are a degenerate race, but anciently 
they were not so. Some three thousand years 
ago Greece was the most civilised coun- 
try in the world ; and the Athenians (the in- 
habitants of Athens, its principal city) were 
so polished and refined a people that their 
poets, orators, sculptors, and architects, have 
given laws to the world through succeeding 
ages, and are the models on which all form 
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themselves who wish to attain to excellence in 
those arts. 1 will give you some account of 
them, and how they rose to such a height of 
glory. 

Their early history, like that of most na- 
tions, is involved in ohscurity and fahle. It 
has ever heen the ambition of man to trace his 
origin as far back as possible ; and the Athe- 
nians, not to be outdone, pretended to have 
sprung from the Earth itself! They took a 
grasshopper as their emblem, because that 
insect was believed to be generated out of 
the ground; they wore them of gold on various 
parts of their dress, and the Athenian ladies 
ornamented their hair with them. But, be this 
as it may, whether they sprang like grass- 
hoppers from the earth, or whether they fell 
like dewdrops from the sky, little or nothing 
is known of the Greeks until the time of 
Cecbops, an Egyptian prince, who, travelling 
about from country to country, came, at length, 
to Attica, in Greece. There he married the 
daughter of the king of the place, and on the 
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king's death succeeding to the throne, he laid 
the foundation of Athens, and also of its future 
glory, by introducing the knowledge and wise 
customs of the Egyptians among the people. 
Before he came, the Greeks led a wandering 
life, moving about from place to place, with no 
object but to find a lovely spot to rest in, no 
employment but to sit under a tree piping to 
their flocks. This the poets call the Golden 
Age; and you will read many pastorals, or 
poems in praise of a country life, describing 
its happiness. But, though it sounds very 
charming in poetry to wander all day in the 
fields and valleys with flocks of sheep, and in 
the evening to make a supper of grapes and 
goat's milk, and then go to sleep under a tree, 
still that was not the way to improve in arts 
and sciences, or to become wiser or better. 
Cecrops taught them the use and comfort of 
having a fixed habitation ; shewed them how 
to cultivate the earth and to rear cattle ; and 
opened a great means of improvement by 
teaching them to sail on the sea, and thus to 
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bring both food and wisdom from other coim- 
tries. He instituted a court of justice called 
Areopagus, which court became very celebrated 
for its equity ; so much so, that foreign states 
used sometimes to refer to its decrees. The 
members were called Areopagites, and its 
meetings were held by night in the open air. 
Cecrops also taught them to build altars to 
their gods. 

I will now give you some account of the 
religion of the Grecians, or, as it is called, 
their 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Living in a beautiful country, under the 
softest skies, and with the finest climate, the 
naturally warm and fertile imaginations of the 
Greeks gave birth to fictions which have been 
the delight of artist and poet ever since. They 
endowed all nature with life : according to them 
the groves were filled with Nymphs and Satyrs ; 
Hamadryades lived in every tree, and Naiades 
sported in every brook. When the leaves 
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were rustled by the wind, they fancied they 
heard the whispers of Zephyrus ; the mariner 
on the ocean listened to the song of the Siren, 
or saw Mermaids floating on the waves comb- 
ing their sea-green locks. Instead of the 
one living and true God, whom we Christians 
worship, the Greeks had an infinite variety. 

Their principal deity was called Jupiter, and 
was supposed to dwell on Mount Olympus, a 
mountain in Thessaly, which was so high that 
they believed its summit reached to the hea- 
vens, and was therefore a suitable residence 
for their gods. Jupiter is representod as a 
venerable-looking personage, with a grave, ma- 
jestic air, and a flowing beard. He holds a 
thunderbolt in his hand, which they believed 
he hurled at the inhabitants of the earth when 
they offended him. For this reason poets 
sometimes call him the Thunderer ; as, for in- 
stance, in Homer's " Iliad " (about which I will 
tell you presently), it says, 

" The Thunderer sat, where old Olympus shrouds 
His hundred heads in heaven, and props the clouds/' 

b2 
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When Jupiter consented to any request of 
the other deities, he gave a nod with his head, 
which nod shook all Olympus to its centre. 

Jupiter's wife was called Juno, and she was 
the queen of the other goddesses. The pea- 
cock was dedicated to her from the magni- 
ficence of its plumage and its stately air, for 
she is represented as a very stately personage. 
When she had any message from Mount 
Olympus to the earth, she sent a goddess with 
it named Iris. The Greeks also called the 
rainbow " iris," because they fancied that beau- 
tiful arch was merely intended for her to glide 
down by. You, my little Christian readers, 
know better ; you know that the rainbow is 
the sign to us from God that He will not 
again destroy mankind by a flood as in the 
time of Noah. The Greeks' idea was a pretty 
fancy, but we, every time we see the rainbow, 
see in it a renewal of God's promise. 

Another of their deities was Apollo, the god 
of music and poetry: he is sometimes drawn 
with a lyre in his hand, and attended by the 
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Muses. These were goddesses who presided 
over various arts and sciences, so that any one 
who devoted himself to a literary life was 
called a follower of the Muses ; and he called 
upon the Muse. who presided over his parti- 
cular study to assist him in it. Thus, if he 
cultivated poetry, he called on Erato and 
Calliope ; if history, on Clio ; and so on. 
There were nine Muses ; their names are, 
Cuo, the Muse of history ; Euterpe, of music ; 
Thaua, of comedy ; Melpomene, of tragedy ; 
Terpsichore, of dancing ; Erato and Calliope, 
of diflferent kinds of poetry ; Polyhymnia, of 
rhetoric ; and Urania, of astronomy and mathe- 
matics. The Muses and Apollo had a mountain 
called Parnassus dedicated to them. At the 
foot of Mount Parnassus flowed the Castalian 
stream, whose waters, it was helieved, inspired 
every one who tasted them with a genius for 
poetry. 

Apollo was also the charioteer of the sun, in 
which character he is represented as driving a 
chariot across the heavens, drawn by four fiery 
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horses harnessed abreast. There is a story of 
a son of Apollo, a youth named Phaeton, who 
would insist upon driving this chariot one day, 
although his father warned him of the diffi- 
culty of managing such wild horses. Phaeton 
would not listen to him, but sprang in, and 
away went the fiery steeds up the steep ascent 
of the morning sky. Phaeton, unused to such 
travelling, became frightened. He looked for 
the earth, and saw it at a great distance be- 
neath, and felt himself every instant rising 
higher into the heavens : he dropped the 
reins in his terror, and the horses, feeling 
themselves at liberty, ran away. In their 
career they approached the earth, setting fire 
to the mountains and forests, drying up the 
rivers, and doing all sorts of mischief, till, at 
length, Jupiter, perceiving what was going on, 
flimg his thunderbolt at poor Phaeton, who 
fell from the chariot into a river and was 
drowned. This fable may teach young people 
not to be presumptuous. 

Another of their deities was Mercury, or 
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Hermes, as he was also called. He was the 
messenger of Jupiter, and is represented with 
a winged hat, and wings on his feet. He was 
also the god of eloquence, and a wand he 
carries in his hand, and which is called " ca- 
duceus," had the power of softening quarrels, 
and making enemies hecome good friends. 
The caducous had two serpents twined round 
it, the origin of which was this : — One day- 
Mercury saw two dreadful serpents fighting, 
spitting venom, and trying to kill each other. 
He touched them with his caducous, and in- 
stantly their anger vanished ; they embraced, 
and, out of gratitude to Mercury for making 
them friends instead of enemies, they twined 
themselves lovingly round his wand, and re- 
mained there ever after. 

Do you think this a very delightful wand to 
possess ? My little friends, each of you may 
wield it ; I will tell you how. Mercury being 
the god of eloquence — that is, the art of 
speaking well — this fable of the serpents is 
to shew the great power of speech, and his 
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caduceus just means the tongue. The Bible 
tells us that " a soft answer tumeth away 
wrath;" and I dare say you have all felt the 
power of a kind word when you have been 
inclined to be angry. When, therefore, you 
are disputing with your companions, remember 
that you are just like serpents hissing at each 
other, and that, by a gentle or forgiving an- 
swer, you may perhaps change venomous words 
into love and good -humour. It is at any 
rate worth trying ; and Jesus, in his Sermon 
on the Mount, annexes a promise to the trial : 
he says, " Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God." 

Neptune was the god of the sea, and pre- 
sided over storms and tempests. He carries 
a trident, or fork with three teeth, as his 
sceptre. He is described by poets as gliding 
in a calm day over the waves, in a chariot 
made of a pearl-coloured shell, drawn by sea- 
horses, his son Triton blowing a trumpet 
formed of a shell before him, and dolphins, with 
their shining scales, gambolling around him. 
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Mars was the god of war, and the patron 
of battles and single combats. 

Vulcan was the god of fire and metals, and 
made all the armour of the gods and the golden 
chambers in which they were supposed to live ; 
he also formed the thimderbolts of Jupiter at 
his forge. He was, in short, the blacksmith 
of Olympus. You may think this a very ig- 
noble occupation for a god, but he was a very 
clever workman — more so than our black- 
smiths, for he so constructed the seats of the 
deities that they moved of themselves to the 
table when the gods and goddesses were going 
to their repasts ! Here I may tell you that 
the banquets of Mount Olympus did not con- 
sist of ordinary food such as ours ; the deities 
had a food of their own called ambrosia, and 
their drink was nectar, handed to them in a 
golden cup by a beautiful damsel called Hebe, 
the goddess of youth. 

Minerva, or Pallas, was the goddess of 
wisdom, and also of war, and was believed to have 
sprung ready armed from Jupiter's forehead. 
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The goddess of love and beauty was Venus, 
a lovely creature, whose " statue enchants the 
world," and whose charms have ever been the 
theme of painter and po^t. 

Bright Venus comes, with every beauty crown'd; 
Soft zephjrrs play, and odours float around. 
Her silver car is drawn by cooing doves, 
And o'er her sport a cloud of winged Loves : 
Boses, and dimpling smiles, adorn her face. 
And from her lovely form breathes nameless grace. 

She had three attendants, called the Gbaces ; 
and her son Cupid, a child with a bow and 
arrows, was called the god of love, because a 
wound from one of his arrows was thought to 
inspire that passion. 

Diana, the goddess of hunting, was the 
twin-sister of Apollo ; and as he was sometimes 
called the Sun, so was she represented by the 
Moon. 

Vesta was the goddess of sacred fire, and 
the priestesses of her temples were called 
Vestals. 

Cebes was the goddess of com and plenty, 
and presided over harvests. 
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These are the principal celestial deities. I 
will now tell you about the infernal ones. The 
Greeks believed, as we do, in a future state of 
reward and punishment ; their place of reward 
was called Elysium, or the abodes of the blessed. 
In those charming regions the sky was ever 
serene, the atmosphere fresh and elastic, in- 
spiring a feeling of gladness, the air was re- 
dolent of the most enchanting odours, and 
each balmy gale wafted music as it passed. 
There dwelt the spirits of heroes, patriots, all 
who had in any way signalised themselves or 
benefited their eountry while living. They 
passed their time in blissful musing, amid 
groves of never-fading verdure, or conversing 
together on lawns enamelled with ever-bloom- 
ing flowers. 

Far different was Tartarus, the place of 
punishment. This dismal abode tvas full of 
darkness, groans, and lamentations. It was 
approached by a river called Acheron, across 
which the ghosts of the dead were ferried by 
an oldnnan named Gharon. The entrance 
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was guarded by a dog with three heads called 
Cerberus. There was another river in Tar- 
tarus called the Styx, which the gods swore 
by, and no oath sworn by the Styx could ever 
be broken. This lamentable abode was go- 
verned by Pluto, brother to Jupiter ; his queen 
was Proserpine, a daughter of Ceres, whom he 
saw one day in a meadow gathering flowers, 
and falling in love with her, carried her off to 
Tartarus, where they were married. Hecate 
was another of the infernal goddesses ; she 
was very ugly, and had snakes instead of hair. 
There were many different kinds of punish- 
ments in Tartarus : that of Tantalus, a wicked 
man, who killed his own son and presented 
him as food to the gods, consisted in being 
plunged to the chin in water, and plagued 
with perpetual hunger and thirst. A bough of 
delicious ffuit hung before him, but the mo- 
ment he tried to bite it a blast of wind carried 
it away ; and whenever he stooped to drink of 
the water it retired from his lips. Homer thus 
describes him in his poem of the " Odysfiey :" — 
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" When to the water he his lip applies, 
Back from his lip the treach'rous water flies. 
Above, beneath, around his hapless head, 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage spread ; 
The fruit he strives to seize, but blasts arise, 
Toss it on high, and whirl it to the skies." 

It is from his name and punishment that we 
have our word " tantalize." 

Another punishment was that of Sisyphus, 
a robber, who used to bury the people he 
plundered under a heap of stones, and so leave 
them to perish miserably; his sentence was 
to roll a huge stone up a steep precipice, but 
as soon as the stone was near the top it rolled 
down again, and all his labour had to recom- 
mence. Homer writes thus of him :— 

** With many a weary step and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the 
ground." 

The Greeks, like all nations who follow 
false religions, were very superstitious, and 
tried various ways of penetrating into the 
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future, particularly by Omens and Oracles, 
which were explained to them by a set of men 
who pretended they could foretell what was 
going to happen. Omens were discovered in 
the entrails of animals killed at their altars 
for that purpose ; also from the stars, thunder, 
&c., but the principal omens were taken from the 
flight of birds, and the priests who explained 
them to the people were called " augurs." 
They observed whether the birds flew to the 
right or to the left ; and also the kind of birds, 
whether eagles, doves, or swans, in which case 
the omen was favourable ; if ravens, xmfavour- 
able, and so on. They fancied that birds, 
from constantly flying about, observed all that 
passed in the world, and pryed into the actions 
and secrets of men ; and they had a proverb 
which meant, " No one knows what I have been 
saying, unless perhaps some bird." Probably 
it is from this we have our expression, " Some 
bird of the air must have told it," which we 
use in joke, when anything, supposed to be 
secret, is found to have been discovered. One 
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can hardly imagine a refined and sensible peo- 
j)le believing in such nonsense ! It shews into 
"what error the finest understanding may be 
led, if without the guide of true religion as 
revealed to us in the Holy Bible. 

Oracles were places supposed to be honoured 
with the residence of some god, and formed an 
essential part of the Grecian religion. They 
built temples on the oracular spots, and had 
priests, whose business it was to give the 
answers of the god to the questions the people 
put to him ; and so firm was their belief in 
their predictions, that scarcely any expedition 
was undertaken without first consulting an 
oracle. 

There were three principal oracles in Greece ; 
that of Jupiter at Dodona, that of Apollo at 
Delphi, and that of Trophonius at Lebadea in 
Bceotia. The most celebrated is that of Apollo at 
Delphi ; its virtues were said to have been disco- 
vered thus : near Mount Parnassus stood the 
town of Delphi, built in honour of Apollo, be- 
cause he had there killed a dreadful serpent 

c2 
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called Python. One day some goats were feeding 
on Parnassus, in the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
and happened to approach a kind of chasm 
or hole in the rock, out of which streamed a 
vapour. No sooner had the goats breathed 
this vapour, than they began to frisk about in 
so odd a manner as to attract the notice of the 
goatherd, and he went to the chasm, and 
looked in to see what there was to make the 
goats jump. But, as soon as he had inhaled 
the vapour, he was seized with enthusiasm and 
began to utter prophecies. In consequence of 
this discovery, a temple was built on the spot 
to Apollo, and a priestess appointed to reveal 
the oracles. She was called the Pythia, and 
used to seat herself on a tripod, or three- 
legged seat, placed just over the chasm in the 
rock, and which was called the Pythium, and 
thence utter the oracles, or answers, of Apollo. 
There is a story told of Alexander the Great 
and the Pythia. He went to consult her be- 
fore his expedition against Darius, king of 
Persia, and on her refusing to give him a 
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response, he dragged her forcibly to the tripod, 
upon which she cried, " Alexander, thou art 
invincible." This he pretended to take as the 
answer of the oracle, and went off in triumph. 
When people went to consult the oracles, 
they presented offerings, and poured out liba- 
tions, to the gods, — that is, emptied cups of 
wine on the ground in their honour. At first 
their offerings were very simple — some fruit, 
or a few flowers, as the poet Ovid writes, — 

** In former times the gods were cheaply pleased, 
A little com and salt their wrath appeased ; 
And rich was he whose votive wreath possest 
The lovely violet with sweet wild flowers drest." 

As the Greeks, however, advanced in re- 
finement and luxuiy, their offerings became 
more costly, — as another poet writes, — 

" Let the rich fumes of od'rous incense fly, 
A grateful savour to the powers on high ; 
The due libation, nor neglect to pay, 
"When evening closes, or when dawns the day." 

Such is a short account of the worship of the 
Greeks, and of a few of their numerous gods 
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and goddesses. It may give you some idea of 
their religion, and also of its absurdity; for 
though pretty as fancies to amuse in poetry, 
what can be more absurd than to worship be- 
ings who have all the faults and weaknesses of 
men ? Their deities had quarrels, and debates, 
and reconciliations, just as we have ; and their 
favour was to be bought with presents, and 
sometimes with human sacrifices ! How dif- 
ferent from our God, who is " the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever ;" who, when He was 
on earth, "went about continually doing good ;" 
who took little children in His arms and blessed 
them; — our God, whose smile is seen in the 
sunshine, and His beneficence in every fertilis- 
ing shower ; who " rideth on the wings of the 
wind, and maketh the earth His footstool," and 
who said, " * Let there be light,' and there was 
light!" And who yet, with all this wonderful 
power, was also a God of such love, that He 
took upon Himself the form of a man, and died 
that we might live ! 

The Greeks built many magnificent temples 
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to their deities, the ruins and fragments of 
which remain to this day, and from their great 
beauty are the admiration of every person of 
taste. I will tell you more about them by-and- 
by ; meanwhile, I will give you some accoimt of 

THE WAR OF THEBES, 

which is worthy of note as being the first siege 
mentioned in Grecian histoiy. Thebes was 
a city of Boeotia, a state to the north of Attica, 
and was founded by Cadmus. Cadmus is cele- 
brated as having been either the inventor of 
the alphabet, or the person who first intro- 
duced the knowledge of it into Greece. A 
descendant of his, named (Edipus, had two 
sons who quarrelled about the throne after 
his death, and one of them engaged several of 
the Grecian princes to assist him against his 
brother. This was a very unnatural war, 
being between brothers, and I dare say you will 
not be Sony to hear that neither conquered ; 
they were both killed during the siege. 
Thebes was afterwards involved in another 
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war, in which it was taken and entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The next event of importance is 

THE TROJAN WAR. 

This war was occasioned by the carrying 
off of Helen from her husband, Menelaus, 
by Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy. Helen 
was a princess of Sparta, or Lacedsemon, as 
it is also called, another Grecian state, and 
the next to Athens in power; she was the 
most beautiful woman of her time, but not 
so good as she was beautiful, for she left 
her husband and went away to Troy with 
Paris. Troy was a city in Asia ; you cannot now 
find it on the map, there not being a trace 
left of it; but it is supposed to have stood 
in the north-east part of what is now called 
Turkey in Asia, within four miles of the sea, 
and at the foot of a range of mountains called 
Ida. Troy was also called Ilium, whence 
Homer's poem, giving an account of the Tro- 
jan war, is called the "Iliad." Homer was 
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an old man who lived about that period, and 
one of the finest poets who ever lived at all : 
he wrote two poems, one called the ** Iliad," 
giving a full account of the siege of Troy, 
and of the exploits of the heroes before its 
walls ; the other, named the " Odyssey," gives 
the adventures of Ulysses, one of the Grecian 
heroes. When Paris ran away with Helen, 
her husband, Menelaus, was, as you may be- 
lieve, very angry, and stirred up the rulers 
of the other Grecian states to help him to 
get back his wife, and to punish Paris ; and 
they fitted out a fleet of such ships as were 
then known, and went with him to Troy. 
The most eminent of the Grecian heroes of this 
expedition were Agamemnon, the commander- 
in-chief, and brother of Menelaus, Achilles, 
Ajax, and Ulysses. On the Trojan side were 
Hector, -ffineas, Sarpedon, and Paris. After 
a siege which lasted ten years, during which 
were fought innumerable battles and single 
combats (a common mode of fighting in those 
days), Troy was taken by the following stra- 
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tagem: the Greeks built a wooden horse of 
such enormous size, that it could hold a band 
of armed men ; in this they concealed the 
bravest of their warriors, and the rest, pre- 
tending to raise the siege, sailed away, leav- 
ing the horse on the shore. A spy, whom 
they also left purposely behind, told the 
Trojans that if this horse was admitted within 
the walls of Troy, they should be able to 
reduce all Greece. The Trojans believing 
him, carried in the horse ; and in the middle 
of the night, the warriors getting out of it, 
set the city on fire and burnt it to the 
ground. One of the few Trojans who escaped 
was JBneas, sumamed the Pious, because at 
the risk of his own life he carried his old 
and infirm father, Anchises, on his shoulders 
through the flames, and bore him to a place 
of safety. Virgil has written his adventures 
in a poem called the "-^neid." 

With the Trojan war ends what are called 
the fabulous, or heroic ages ; so called because 
our knowledge of them is drawn chiefly from 
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poetiy. Before beginning the more authentic 
account of Greece, I will give you its 

GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION. 

Ancient Greece was bounded on the east by 
the ^gean Sea, which we call the Archipelago, 
and on the west by the Ionian Sea or Adriatic 
Gulf. On the north it is separated from 
Macedonia by a ridge of mountains, of which 
Olympus (the supposed abode of the gods) 
is one. Thessaly, the most northern pro- 
vince, was a fruitful vale, completely sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains; to the south 
of Thessaly lay the celebrated pass of Ther- 
mopylffi. Then came Acamania, ^tolia, and 
Doris, mountainous regions ; Locris and Phocis, 
small but fertile plains, in one of which, near 
Parnassus, was situated Delphi. South of 
them was Boeotia, a rich vale with many rivers 
and lakes, and the seat of Thebes. Then 
*came Attica, a rocky and barren region, but 
rich in containing Athens, the glory of Greece. 
To the south, and connected with Attica by 
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the Isthmus of Corinth, lay the peninsula 
of Peloponnesus, containing seven districts : 
Sicyonia ; Achaia ; the Vale of Argos ; Elis and 
Messenia ; Arcadia, which was so beautiful that 
it has ever been the favourite scene of the 
poets for their nymphs and shepherdesses ; 
and, lastly, Laconia, in which was Lacedse- 
mon, or Sparta. 

Such were the divisions of ancient Greece, 
but the two which rose to be the principal, and 
finally threw the others into the shade, were 
Athens and Sparta. They were called the rival 
republics ; rival, because they were almost con- 
stantly at war with each other ; and republics, 
because instead of kings they were governed by 
magistrates and councils. I have already told 
you about the council of Areopagus, instituted 
by Cecrops. The Greeks had another council 
named the Amphictyon. This was a league 
between the principal cities and states, in 
which they agreed to have one common 
interest, just like one family; and to aid 
each other with arms or advice. They met 
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twice a-year, first at Thermopylae, and after- 
wards at Delphi; each state sending two 
deputies, the one for the religious, the other 
for the civil interests of the state. The cities 
who sent deputies were called Amphictyonic 
cities, and if any one of them had a quarrel, 
or had received an injury, all the others were 
bound to assist it in every way. You may 
thus see the great power this council pos- 
sessed, and the importance it was of to Greece 
in many ways : it gave each state the strength 
of the whole ; and the deputies being always 
chosen from among the wisest and cleverest 
of the citizens, it had the advantage of mak- 
ing the chief men of the different states 
acquainted with each other, and so advancing 
civilisation by mutually communicating know- 
ledge. Without this bond of union Greece 
could neither have attained to her pitch of 
glory, nor have resisted the enemies we shall 
presently see coming against her. Another 
bond of union among the Greeks was found 
in their 
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GAMES, 

of which there were four ; the Olympic, the 
NemsBan, the Isthmian, and the Pythian, so 
called from the cities in which they were cele- 
brated. The Olympic games were held at 
Olympia, a city of Elis, in honour of Jupiter ; 
the Nemsean at Nemaea, in Argolis, in honour 
of Hercules, one of the Grecian heroes ; the 
Isthmian, near the city of Corinth, in honour 
of Neptune ; and the Pythian, near the city of 
Delphi, in Phocis, in honour of Apollo. The 
principal were the Olympic games, and being 
held every fourth year, the Greeks computed 
their time by Olympiads, saying "such a 
thing happened in the first or second Olym- 
piad," as we would say " in the first or second 
year." These games were of wonderful im- 
portance in the eyes of the Greeks, not only 
as amusements, but as a part of their religion, 
and were called sacred because they were ori- 
ginally instituted in honour of some of their 
gods or heroes. They consisted of different 
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kinds of exercises, such as leaping, wrestling, 
throwing darts, and racing, either on foot or 
in chariots. Besides these contests, which 
were of great use in making the Greeks ex- 
pert in war, there were others of a higher 
character. These were the contests in which 
poets, musicians, and orators, contended for 
victory ; and to them the Grecians owe their 
superior refinement, and we the beautiful 
poems and statues which enrich our libraries 
and adorn our architecture. The love of glory 
being the chief motive with the candidates in 
these games, the reward of the victor was 
simply a wreath or crown of laurel; it is to 
this St. Paul alludes in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, when he compares our life in this 
world to that led by the competitors in the 
games, and exhorts us to profit by their ex- 
ample, "Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things." The 
Greeks prepared themselves to run the race 
by many hard and even painful exercises, and 
when they entered on the course threw off all 

d3 
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the garments that might encumber them ; 
so ought we to prepare ourselves for our race 
to heaven, by " being temperate in all things," 
and throwing off the sins that hinder us; 
and he adds the inducement, *' they do it to 
obtain a corruptible crown," a fading wreath 
of laurel, " but we an incorruptible," a crown 
of glory in heaven which will never fade or 
pass away. The victors in any of these games 
were universally honoured : they had presents 
made to them; seats were reserved for them 
in public places ; on their return home they 
rode in a triumphal chariot, and the walls of 
the city were broken down to give them en- 
trance ; this was to signify that walls are un- 
necessary to a town inhabited by men of such 
courage and ability to defend it. 
I will now tell you about 

SPARTA, 

the capital of Laconia; it was built on the 
banks of the Eurotas, and had no walls, the 
Spartans despising any other means of defence 
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than the bravery of their citizens. Originally 
it was governed by a king, but latterly it had 
two, from, the circumstance of one of the 
Spartan kings at. his death leaving twin 
sons, so much alike that the one could not be 
known from the other. The people, there- 
fore, allowed them to share the throne, and 
this strange form of government lasted for 
some centuries. The Spartans were a brave 
and warlike people; war and the chase were 
indeed their only occupations. The arts and 
sciences had begun to make some progress in 
most of the other states of Greece, but could 
get no footing on the banks of the Eurotas, 
because the Spartans considered them a waste 
of time. They were perpetually at war with 
their neighbours, some of whom they reduced 
to servitujie, especially the poor Helots, pea- 
sants of Sparta; these they enslaved, and to 
render their condition the more disgraceful 
they attached the name of Helot to slaves in 
general. 

Such was the character of the Spartans 
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when Lycurgus arose : he was a descend- 
ant of one of their kings, and succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his brother, but 
believing he could be of more use to his king- 
dom by making good laws than by reigning, 
he resigned in favour of his nephew, and tra- 
velled into other countries to study their dif- 
ferent governments. When he had suffi- 
ciently instructed himself, he returned to 
Sparta, and began to introduce his celebrated 
laws. His great object was to make the love 
of their country their strongest affection, and 
military glory their ambition; he wished to 
make them one large family, who should look 
on their country as their common mother, and 
her interest as their dearest care. He, there- 
fore, began by dividing the land equally among 
the whole body of the people, so that none 
was richer or higher than the- other ; he also 
abolished the use of money. To prevent any 
thing like selfishness or luxury he made them 
all dine together in public, off very common, 
coarse food. He saw that in the other states, 
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where each person had his own employment, 
either in the arts or in husbandry, they be- 
came tired of war, and thought more of their 
own occupation and interest than what he con- 
sidered the welfare of their country : to avoid 
this among the Spartans he educated them 
entirely as warriors, leaving all useful and 
menial occupations to the slaves. He taught 
parents to consider their children as the 
property of the state ; even women were 
brought to think so, for a Spartan mother 
was known to have said to her son on his way 
to battle, when giving him his shield, " Re- 
turn with it, or upon it," meaning that if he 
could not conquer he was to die. When the 
children were seven years of age, they were 
sent to the public schools, to be educated in 
common, and were brought up with the utmost 
strictness and severity. They were taught to 
endure cold, hunger, and every privation, and 
to despise pain. There is a stoiy told of a 
Spartan boy, who having stolen a fox, and 
hidden it under his coat, allowed the ani- 
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mal to tear his bowels rather than con- 
fess the theft. It is a pity such endurance 
was shewn in so bad a cause ; the true courage 
would have been to confess his fault and sub- 
mit to punishment. But among the Spartans, 
to love and fight for their country, and to re- 
verence their elders, were considered the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, virtues. There is an 
anecdote related of an old man coming into a 
crowded theatre at Athens, and looking in 
vain among the Athenians for a seat, who, 
instead of giving him one, made a jest of his 
embarrassment ; but the Spartans, on the 
contrary, rose to a man and offered him a 
place ; the Athenians, observing this, gave a 
thunder of applause ; upon which the old man 
exclaimed, " The Athenians know what is right, 
the Spartans practise it." The love of their 
country, however, was their ruling passion. It 
is related of a Spartan, that being told on a 
certain occasion, when three hundred men 
were elected, that he had missed being chosen, 
instead of being disappointed, he exclaimed, 
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" I am glad there are three hundred better men 
in Sparta than I." 

Such was the general purport of the 
laws of Lycurgus, which were excellent for 
making warriors and patriots, but were very 
much against improvement in useful or ele- 
gant arts. It is said that when he had seen 
them taking effect amongst his countrymen, he 
pretended he was going away for a little while, 
and persuaded them to take an oath to observe 
them till his return. He then left Sparta, 
and starved himself to death, thus obliging 
them to keep his laws for ever. Before he 
went, however, he formed a senate of twenty- 
eight men to assist the two kings in governing, 
and to look after the interests of the whole. 
These senators, as they were called, could not 
be chosen imtil they were sixty years old ; by 
that time they were supposed to have fulfilled 
their duty as soldiers, and could therefore 
attend to the civil concerns of the state. They 
were elected in this way : — The two kings and 
the whole of the people were assembled toge- 
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ther, and every man who wished to become a 
senator walked slowly before them. As each 
passed, the people shouted, more or less as 
they approved of him, and a person, purposely 
concealed in a house close by, marked the 
time when the longest and loudest applause 
was given, and that candidate was fixed upon. 
He was then led through the city with a gar- 
land on his head, and attended by young people 
singing his praise. The Spartan government 
had afterwards another set of ofl&cers, called 
the Ephori ; these were five in number, and 
continued in ofl&ce only one year. 

Now that you are acquainted with the Spar- 
tan government, I will tell you something about 

ATHENS. 

The Athenians had for a long time been 
suffering the evils of a bad government ; they 
had abolished kings, but found the rule of the 
magistrates, called Archons, whom they had 
put in their place, just as bad. The way they 
came to abolish kings was this : — They were 
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at war with the Heraclidae, a people so called 
because they were descended from Hercules. 
The Heraclidae had been told by the Oracle 
that they should conquer Athens provided 
they did not kill Codrus, the Athenian king. 
Codrus heard of this prediction, and gene- 
rously determined to devote his life to the 
public safety. Disguising himself as a pea- 
sant, he went over to the enemy's camp, and 
provoked a soldier, who immediately slew him. 
When his death was known, the Heraclidas 
retired, believing Fate to be against them, and 
the Athenians abolished monarchy, or govern- 
ing by kings, and substituted archons in their 
stead. Out of gratitude to the memory of 
Codrus, they made his son chief archon. This 
was the commencement of the Republic of 
Athens. 

When the Athenians saw the good effects 
on the Spartans of the laws of Lycurgus, they 
thought they should like to have a code of 
laws for themselves, and appointed Draco, a 
virtuous, but stem man, chief archon, with 
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liberty to make laws for them. He did so, 
but his laws were so severe that they fell into 
disuse, and the people became worse than be- 
fore. In this sad state of affairs the Athen- 
ians applied for advice to Solon, thinking 
that, from his wisdom, virtues, and love of his 
country, he was likely to benefit them. Solon 
was one of the seven wise men of Greece ; the 
others were, Thales, the Milesian ; Chilo, of 
Lacedaemon ; Pittacus, of Mitylene ; Pebi- 
ANDEB, of Corinth ; and Bias and Cleobultjs, 
whose birth-places are uncertain. 

Solon began his task by dividing the people 
into four classes; the first three were com- 
posed of the rich citizeng, ranged according 
to their incomes ; the lower orders composed 
the fourth class. All magistrates were to be 
chosen from one of the three first classes, but, 
by way of compensation, the populace were 
allowed a vote in all assemblies of the state, 
and as they were by far the most numerous 
class, they had thus a great deal of power. To 
prevent selfish indifference, he obliged every 
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citizen to take one side or another in all de- 
bates. He re-e8tablishe4 the Areopagus, giving 
it power to inquire into the manners of the 
people, to punish the disorderly, and to reward 
the industrious ; and also to appoint proper 
instructors for the young. The judges were 
always chosen from the best and wisest of the 
citizens ; and so careful was he of their man- 
ners, that he made it death for any of them, to 
be found intoxicated. He made a law that 
children whose fathers were killed in battle 
should be educated at the public expense ; 
and he lessened the rewards bestowed on the 
victors at the. games, and gave the money 
thus saved to the families of those who fell 
fighting for their coimtry. 

Such IS a short account of the institutions 
of the two Grecian lawgivers, Solon and 
Lycurgus. You may observe a great differ- 
ence between them, those of Lycurgus being 
fitted chiefly to make a nation of warriors; 
while Solon s' wiere more suited to refine and 
civilise. The principal defect in the laws of 
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Soloii was in giving power to the populate, 
wliich they, from their want of education, 

« 

were unfit to use. There was also one custom 

allowed, which had very had consequences : 

this was the 

OSTRACISM. 

When any member of the state, from his 
great wealth, or sometimes wisdom, became an 
object of fear or envy to the people, they wrote 
his name on a shell, and put it in a certain 
spot made on purpose to receive it. When 
these shells amounted to six thousand, they 
were counted, and the person whose name was 
found written on the gi'eatest number of shells 
was banished from Athens for ten years. 
Solon intended this law to prevent any one 
individual from acquiring too great a degree of 
power or influence in the state; but it had 
very bad effects, and quite 'different from 
those he intended, as it allowed a man to be 
punished from no fault of his, but merely 
from the whim or folly of the people. For 
instance : — One day, as Aristides was passing 
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through the Forum (the market-plaxie, where 
the assemblies of the people were held), an 
ignorant country fellow accosted him, and 
asked him to write tiie name of Aristides on 
a shell. "And what harm has he done you, 
my man?" asked Aristides. "Oh, none,'* 
replied the other, "but I am tired of always 
hearing him caUed thejvst!" 

When Solon saw his laws firmly established, 
he set out on his travels, after making the 
Athenians swear to observe them for a hun- 
dred years. 

From this time the Athenians began rapidly 
to improve, many things combining to polish 
and refine them. Having a great deal of 
leisure, they devoted much time to the fine 
arts ; and their games encouraging them to 
emulation in these elegant pursuits, they 
gradually excelled the other states, and Athens 
became the resort of men of genius from all 
parts of Greece. They particularly excelled 
in oratory, the science in which their rival, 
Sparta, was most deficient : the reason of this 

£ 2 
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lay in the diiFerence of their governments. 
The government of Athens heing popular — 
that is, the populace having it in their power, 
by their votes, to choose or reject members 
and measures at their pleasure, — it became of 
consequence to cultivate eloquence, because 
the people, being ignorant and unthinking, 
were easily led by a fine speaker, whether he 
was in the right or no. The Spartans, on the 
contrary, from the simplicity of their mode of 
life, and their habit of expressing themselves 
in the fewest possible words, despised the 
study of eloquence. Sparta being the capital 
of Laconia, this dry, short mode of speaking 
came to be called laconic. Another cause 
operated in favour of the grandeur of Athens : 
when they and the Spartans went in concert 
to war against other nations, the Spartan mag- 
nanimity and contempt of money made them 
give up the spoils to the Athenians; thus 
Athens increased in riches and luxury. The 
number of their gods, and their devotion to 
them, made them build many temples in their 
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honour, and which their fine taste, and per- 
haps .their vanity, incited them to execute in 
the most heautiful manner ; so that Athens 
became the wonder of the world for the beauty 
of her buildings. Alas for her ! she was 
building in honour of a false religion, and 
thus " spending her labour for that which 
profiteth not." Athens, her unknown gods, 
and her lovely temples, have all passed away ; 
but our God remaineth, and those who believe 
on Him shall live with Him for ever in 
** houses not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." 

Some time after Solon's departure, 

PISISTRATUS, 

a man of great wealth and ability, and a 
relative of Solon, aspired to the dominion 
of Athens, and attained it by the following 
stratagem, which shews how easily the people 
were led by appearances : — He wounded him- 
self in various places, and causing himself to 
be carried, all bloody, into the Forum, told 
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the populace he had heen thus wounded from 
his great regard to their interests ; and he so 
won upon the unthinking multitude, that they 
granted him a guard of fifty men. This was 
all he wanted; hy degrees he gained more 
and more on his side, till he had the sole 
command of Athens ; and after retaining it for 
seventeen years, he died, leaving his sons, Hip- 
PIAS and HiPPABCHUS, to succeed him. Pisis- 
tratus was a man of considerahle talents, and 
did great service to the literature of his coun- 
try by collecting together the scattered frag- 
ments of Homer's poems. His sons ruled 
peaceably for some years, when Hipparchus was 
slain in a private quarrel, and Hippias banished 
from Athens. He fled in a rage to Persia, and, 
to his dishonour, persuaded Dabius, king of 
that coimtry, to make war on Greece. Darius 
accordingly prepared to do so, but first sent 
heralds to Athens to demand submission. The 
indignant people, on their demanding eaHh and 
water t the symbols of subjection, threw the one 
herald into a well and the other into a ditch, 
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and tauntingly bid them supply themselves ! 
Darius then levied an army of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, and sent it, under 
the guidance of the traitor Hippias, to Attica, 
who led them to 

MARATHON, 

■ 

a small village within ten miles of Athens. 
Darius, who was at that time the most potent 
sovereign in the world, had given the army in- 
structions to lay the country desolate, to burn 
Athens, and to carry the people into slavery ; 
and they had come prepared with chains and 
fetters for that purpose! The Athenians, to 
oppose them, had only courage, discipline, love 
of freedom, and ten thousand men, but this in- 
considerable force was commanded by three of 
the greatest generals and statesmen Athens 
ever produced.* These were Miltiades, Aris- 
TiDES, and Themistocles. 

Miltiades, as the ablest general, was in- 
trusted with the entire command. 

Aristides was so remarkable for his in- 
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tegrity that he had acquired the honourable 
surname of " the just." He preserved on all 
occasions a calmness of temper which no diffi- 
culties could discourage or success elate. He 
considered himself more his country's than 
his own, and his whole aim was the public 
good. . On one occasion, Themistocles telling 
the people that he had a project in view, but 
that the strictest secrecy was necessary to en- 
sure its success, — " Let it be told to Aristides 
alone," exclaimed they; "we will be guided 
by his advice." When Aristides heard the 
scheme he informed the Athenians that no- 
thing could be more advantageous, but at the 
same time nothing more unjust. Upon which 
the whole assembly cried out, ** Let us have 
nothing to do with it!" — a noble testimony at 
once of the rectitude of the Athenians and 
their confidence in Aristides. ♦ . 

Themistocles differed in character from 
Aristides in many respects. He was fond of 
popularity, and in his desire to oblige some- 
times shewed an undue partiality. And here 
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lay the great inferiority of his character. 
Both were hrave, hoth were accomplished, hoth 
sincerely devoted to the good and glory of their 
country ; btU, Themistocles sought only the 
approval of the multitude, Aristides that of 
his own heart We Christians have a yet 
higher aim- — we must seek that of God. 
Themistocles always said to himseK, "What 
will the Athenians think of me in this ?" Aris- 
tides thought, ** What will my conscience say 
to this ?" We ought each to say, f* How shall 
I appear in this matter in the eyes of God ?" 

And now was to he fought the hattle of 
Marathon, the battle on which depended, not 
only the fate of Greece, but of Europe. Now 
was to be decided whether the ignorant and 
despotic Persians, or the refined and learned 
Greeks, were henceforth to give laws to the 
world. Well might Miltiades be anxious ! 
Taking advantage of the situation of Mara- 
thon, he drew up his army at the foot of a 
hill, so that the enemy could neither surround 
him nor attack him from behind; and he 
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placed his bravest troops at each side, in what 
are called wings, or flanks, knowing that with 
such a handful of men, opposed to such num- 
bers, all must depend on the onset. He gave 
orders accordingly, and, at the word of com- 
mand, the centre body of the Greeks rushed 
with such im expected fury and impetuosity on 
the Persians that they broke their ranks. 
Miltiades then charging them with his flanks 
before they could recover from their confusion 
(to which their unwieldy numbers added), they 
were completely routed, and retreated in dis- 
order to their ships, leaving six thousand men 
(among whom was Hippias) dead on the field. 

This was the first great battle in which the 
Greeks were engaged, and their signal victory 
gave them an enthusiasm for glory, and a con- 
fidence in their own power which nothing 
could damp. 

The fate of Miltiades, however, shews the 
fickleness of the Athenians. Being shortly 
after unsuccessful in an engagement at home, 
they imposed a fine on him, which, being unable 
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to pay, they threw him into prison, where he 
died ! A lasting stain on the Athenian charac- 
ter; for what can be more odious than ingrati- 
tude ? Their fickleness was also shewn some 
time after in the case of Aristides, and one 
feels grieved to add that Themistocles was partly 
the cause. He envied the popularity of Aristi- 
des, and persuaded the people, who were always 
extremely jealous of their liberty, that his mo- 
deration was put on to disguise his ambition. 
Accordingly, the judgment of the ostracism was 
called for, and Aristides was banished for ten 
years. From this conduct of Themistocles we 
may learn a lesson of humility ; for if so fine 
a character as his was in many respects, was 
tainted with envy, what errors may not we fall 
into, who, it may be, are in many ways his 
inferiors ! 

Ten years after the battle of Marathon we 
come to the 

INVASION OF GKEECE BY XERXES, 

the son of Darius, who, in succeeding to his 
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kingdom, succeeded also to his desire of con- 
quering the Greeks, or, as he contemptuously 
expressed himself, " he was tired of buying ^gs 
of Attica, and would therefore possess himself 
of the country, and so have figs of his own." 
Accordingly he raised a vast army, to which 
all the East contributed; Modes, Persians, 
Assyrians, Scythians, eveiy nation of Asia 
sent to swell the array with which he prepared 
to invade Greece. ' Xerxes, without possessing 
the talents of his father Darius, seems to 
have been naturally an ingenuous young 
prince, but was spoilt by power and flattery. 
Some of.his actions duriDg Ms progress to- 
wards Greece were certainly not those of a 
wise man. Having to cross the Hellespont 
from Abydos to Sestos, he caused a bridge of 
boats to be constructed, but just as it was com- 
pleted a violent storm arose and destroyed the 
whole, sweeping away the boats. Xerxes was 
so extremely ^iraged at this that he not only 
punished the poor workmen, but ordered the 
sea to be lashed, and fetters to be thrown in, to 
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teach it its duty ! The bridge was then re- 
built, and the army passed over. It may give 
you some idea of their numbers to hear they 
were seven days and nights, in crossing. As 
soon as all were landed he proceeded by rapid 
marches, every nation through which he passed 
doing him homage and preparing entertain- 
ments for him. So splendid were those feasts 
that a poor peasant of Thrace returned thanks 
to the gods that Xerxes could eat but one 
dinner in the day ! 

Meanwhile Athens was making what pre- 
parations she could to receive and resist him. 
Themistocles was appointed to the command 
of the army, and Aristides recalled from 
banishment. Themistocles, after the battle 
of Marathon, had turned his attention to 
maritime affairs; and the Oracle having de- 
clared that Athens could only be defended by 
wooden walls, he affirmed that by these walls 
were meant ships ; and accordingly they had 
built and manned a fleet of 180 sail. 

When tidings arrived of the approach of the 
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Persians, Athens sent to all the other states of 
Greece, but, terrified at the idea of facing such 
an innumerable host, they stood aloof, all but 
the Lacedaemonians, who sent six thousand 
men under the command of Leonidas, one of 
the Spartan kings. You have seen the gal- 
lantry of the Athenians at Marathon, you shall 
now see how the Spartans conducted them- 
selves. On their arrival there was a council 
held as to the best place to meet Xerxes, and 
after mature deliberation the pass of 

THERMOPYL^ 

was fixed upon, so called from some hot 
springs in its neighbourhood. This place was 
a narrow defile, about twenty-five feet broad, in 
the mountains between Thessaly and Phocis ; 
on one side was a lofty precipice, and on the 
other an impassable morass extending to the 
sea. Here Leonidas took up his station, de- 
termined to resist to the last. Indeed by their 
laws the Spartans were forbidden to yield — 
they must conquer or die. The Oracle had 
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declared, shortly before, that a Spartan king 
must die to secure the safety of Greece : 
Leonidas now willingly offered himself as the 
victim, imagining no higher honour than to 
sacrifice his life for his country. He had six 
thousand Lacedaemonians under his command, 
but only three hundred of them were Spartans,* 
and these three hundred were animated by the 
^me patriotic spirit as himself. So resolved 
were they not to return alive unless as con- 
querors, yet so hopeless were they of conquer- 
ing, that before they left Sparta they cele- 
brated their own funeral games in the sight of 
their wives and children. Thus resolute, they 
took up their station in the narrow defile of 
Thermopylae. 

When Xerxes arrived, his astonishment was 
great at finding an enemy audacious enough to 
dispute his passage. He waited four days that 
they might have time to examine his strength 

* Lacedaemonians was the name given to the in- 
habitants of Laconia in general, Spartans to those 
only of the town of Sparta. 

F 2 
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and repent of their temerity ; but, true to their 
resolve, they stood firm. He then sent to 
command them to lay down their arms : 
Leonidas sent back answer that *' he might 
come and take them." Some one remarking 
that the Persians were so numerous that their 
darts would darken the sun, a Spartan replied, 
" We will fight in the shade." 

At length Xerxes, seeing them thus reso- 
lute, sent forward twenty thousand Modes to 
force the pass, but they were repulsed, and, 
after an obstinate combat, driven back with 
dreadful slaughter. Next, a band of Persians 
called the *' Immortals," advanced, but with 
no better success. Their attack was violent, 
but ill-arranged, while the Greeks, standing in 
a compact body, received the shock uninjured, 
and then, attacking in their turn, soon filled 
the way with the dead bodies of the " Im- 
mortals." It seemed as if they were invin- 
cible ! 

For two days they thus kept their ground, 
and Xerxes was seized with consternation. 
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and almost despair, when treachety came to 
his aid in the shape of a deserter, a soldier of 
Thessaly, who for a sum of money offered to 
shew him a secret path among the mountains 
through which he might conduct his troops, 
and attack the Grecians in the rear. Ac- 
cordingly a body of twenty thousand men set 
off, and marching all night, by break of day 
appeared on the mountain-top behind the pass. 
When Leonidas heard of this misfortune he 
saw it was in vain to think of holding his 
position any longer, and therefore gave his 
Lacedaemonians orders to retire, and reserve 
themselves for a more favourable opportunity 
of aiding their country. " As for me and my 
fellow Spartans," said he, " we will dine cheer- 
fully here, and sup to-night with Pluto." His 
men, on hearing this, shouted a joyful assent. 

In Thermopylae's plain, o'er the Persian host. 

The shadows were dark, tho' the uplands could boast 

Of a gleam of the evening sun ; 
When the Lacedsemonians, bidding adieu 
To the gallant three hundred, evanish'd from view. 

Bound the rocky defile, one by one. 
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To his brave Spartan band spake Leonidas then, 

" Come, my comrades, and dine, then acquit us like men ! 

For we sup with king Pluto to-night." 
And the answering sound of their joyful assent. 
Deep and hoarse, like some torrent whose waters are 
pent. 

Told how ardent they were for the fight. 

In silence they dine, and in silence they go. 

To the dark, crowded camp of the slumb'ring foe, 

Whose legions lie stretch'd o'er the plain. 
All unheeded the sound of their low measured tramp, 
On they go, through the ranks of the Persian camp. 

Till the tent of king Xerxes they gain. 

Then the Persians awaking, arose with a cry,— 
" The Greeks are upon us ! " and, tempted to fly. 

All blindly they rush to the fight : 
Confttsed with the darkness, nor foe can they tell, 
Nor friend, but engage in the battle pell-mell, 

Tin the dawn of the morning light. 

What a dawn ! with their chief on a mountain of slain, 
The THREE HUNDRED slept— ne'er to waken again, 

From that patriot slumber, alas ! 
And still wiU be told, while shineth the sun. 
The tale of the battle thus lost and won, 

On the Plains by Thermopylfle's Pass ! 

Night now approaching, Leonidas thought 
the time was come to shew his devotion to his 
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country; he and his three hundred Spartans 
therefore, commending themselves to their 
gods, hegan their march *; advancing silently, 
and favoured hy the darkness, they glided into 
the Persian camp^ and penetrated nearly to 
the royal tent ere the enemy perceived them. 
The scene then hecame terrific, for the Per- 
sians, confused with the surprise and the dark- 
ness, fell upon each other, and thus they fought 
hlindly till the morning dawned, and allowed 
them to distinguish friends from foes. Even 
then, although the light discovered the small- 
ness of the enemy's numbers, they feared to 
engage with them, but, like cowards, flung 
their javelins upon them, till the little band of 
heroes, not so much overcome as wearied with 
overcoming, sank down upon heaps of slain. 
Of all the three hundred but one escaped ; 
and he, on his return to Sparta, was received 
with such contempt for surviving that he 
killed himself. Leonidas in the conflict was 
among the first slain ; and so anxious were the 
Spartans to save his body from the darts of the 
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enemy, that after the battle it was found buried 
under a perfect mountain of his countrymen, 
who had died trying to defend it. After the 
battle, Xerxes, with impotent rage, hung up 
the body of Leonidas on a gallows ! this, how- 
ever, was disgracing himself, not his foe. 
Forty years afterwards Fausanias carried the 
bones of Leonidas to Sparta. A splendid 
monument was there erected to him, over 
which a funeral oration was pronounced 
yearly; and games were instituted in his 
honour. Spartans alone had the right to be 
present at those games, in order to shew that 
to them alone was due the glory of Thermo- 

pyl». 

A monument was also erected at Ther- 
mopylsB, in honour of these brave men, with 
the following inscription, noble in its sim- 
plicity, written by the poet Simonides : — 

** Oh stranger, tell it at Lacedsemon 
That we died here in obedience to her laws." 

These Spartans did indeed shew an ardent 
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love for their country, and proved it by a 
strict obedience to her laws. This is the proof 
of love, my little Christian readers, which 
Jesus Christ demands of us, " If ye love 
Me, keep My commandments." We, also, are 
engaged in a warfare, and against adversaries 
more formidable than the Persians — I mean 
our sins. The Spartans set out with the de- 
termination to overcome their antagonists or 
die in the attempt. Let us emulate their re- 
solve, having this assurance, which they had 
not, that if we rpally and sincerely determine 
to conquer we shall do so ; for God Himself 
has promised us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Xerxes, enraged at the issue of the battle 
of 'ThermopylsB, in which he lost twenty 
thousand men, besides two of his brothers, 
continued his march towards Athens, burning 
and destroying every town in his way. Hear- 
ing that the Grecians were then engaged in 
celebrating the Olympic Games — for, con- 
sidering these games as sacred, they did not 
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allow the present national distress to inter- 
rupt them — he was so angry at what seemed 
to him a contempt for himself and his power, 
that he sent a detachment of his army to 
punish them by destroying the Temple ; but 
the craftiness of the priests of Apollo saved 
it. These priests were very skilful in 
various artifices, such as artificial thunder, 
lightning, and so forth, with which they used 
to astonish and mystify the people ; these 
they played off, together with horrible noises 
of various kinds, at the same time flinging 
down huge fragments of rock, to give the idea 
of an earthquake. All this so terrified the 
superstitious Persians, that they believed 
Apollo himself was come to protect his temple 
in person, and they fled in dismay. 

Meanwhile Xerxes, leaving desolation in 
his track, pursued his march through Phocis, 
and advanced rapidly towards Athens. And 
now was seen the misery of a country being 
divided into many petty states, each jealous of 
the other, and engrossed by its own private 
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interests ; instead of security, thus producing 
general weakness. Greece at this time re- 
minds one of the fable of the bundle of sticks 
which a boy tried in vain to break whilst they 
were bound securely together ; but as soon as 
he undid the bond and tried each stick sepa- 
rately, he was able to break the whole with 
ease. Thus it fared with Athens : the penin- 
sula of Peloponnesus being connected with the 
mainland merely by a narrow neck of land, 
the inhabitants built a high wall as a rampart 
across the isthmus, and ensconced themselves 
behind it ; while the rest of the Grecian states 
withdrew each into itself, seemingly deter- 
mined to leave Athens to her fate. But 
though the Athenians complained loudly of 
this desertion, they did not lose courage ; not 
even when a terrible trial overtook them — 
no less than the 

ABANDONMENT OF ATHENS. 

Themistocles, seeing it was utterly impos- 
sible to save the city, advised them to retreat 
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to their wooden waUs, and leave it to the pro- 
tection of the gods. This advice was so re- 
pugnant to their every feeling that it needed 
all his eloquence to persuade them ; but at 
last he succeeded. And now was seen a spec- 
tacle such as has seldom been witnessed: a 
brave, polite, and intellectual people, forced 
to abandon their city, their homes, their tem- 
ples — all that their religious, their social, or 
their patriotic feelings endeared to them ! Amid 
the tears and lamentations of the women, and 
the dignified resignation of the men, they pro- 
ceeded to the shore and embarked. In this 
scene of general sorrow the faithfulness of 
a dog has been recorded : the attached ani- 
mal jumped into the sea after its master, 
and, following his ship until it reached its 
destination, just managed to reach the 6hoi*e, 
and then expired at his feet. The women 
and children, with the aged men, took 
refuge at TrcEzene, a city of Argolis, where 
they were hospitably received by the inha- 
bitants, while the young and able men sailed 
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for Salamis, a small island between At- 
tica and Peloponliesus. Meanwhile, Xerxes 
coming to Athens and finding it deserted, re- 
duced the citadel to ashes, and, despoiling the 
city of many pictures and statues, sent them 
as trophies to Persia. He then marched down 
to the sea-coast, where his fleet had orders to 
join him, as he was determined to follow up 
his present success by a naval engagement. 
This was the very thing Themistocles longed 
for ; but fearing" his companions might throw 
objections in the way, he had recourse to 
stratagem to ensure it, and sent a spy privately 
to Xerxes to tell him the Greeks were at 
Salamis preparing for flight. Xerxes imme- 
diately, as Themistocles expected, gave orders 
to his fleet to surroimd the island that same 
night, thus preventing the possibility of avoid- 
ing a battle. 

And now did the disinterested character of 
Aristides shine in its fairest light. Forgetting 
all the ingratitude of the Athenians, all the 
jealousy of Themistocles, — all, in short, save 
his ardent love for his coimtry aad tk*^ ^axL>^x 
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to which it seemed now exposed, he ventured, 
at the risk of his life, through the enemy's 
fleet, and flew to the tent of Themistocles to 
warn him of his situation. Themistocles, 
struck with admiration, and feeling the gene- 
rosity of Aristides kindled in his own bosom, 
warmly embraced him, and, opening his heart 
to him, unfolded all his plans. 

What a delightful picture ! these two great 
men, thus losing all thought of self, all petty 
rivalship, in the one absorbing desire of 
saving their country ! It reminds one of 
the remark made on the early Christians, 
whose unanimity drew forth the admiration 
of the surrounding idolaters, "Behold these 
Christians, how they love one another ! " and 
shews there is no such bond of union, no 
such reconciler of quarrels, as one pure and 
exalted feeling shared in common. 

Themistocles and Aristides then, with the 
other leaders, arranged the plan of operations ; 
and Themistocles, rising superior to himself, 
yielded the command to Eurybiades, a Spar- 
tan, as it was thought be had more experience. 
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This was noble on the part of Themistocles, 
because so contrary to his natural temper, 
which, as we have seen, led him to be de- 
sirous of authority, and ambitious of the first 
place in every thing. 

Both fleets now looked forward with ardour 
to an engagement; and while they prepare, 
it may not be amiss to give you some idea 
of* how battles by sea and by land were car- 
ried on in those days. 

And first, for 

THE GRECIAN ARMY. 

As gunpowder was not then known, they fought 
hand to hand, the victory thus depending greatly 
on the valour and strength of individuals, which 
gave rise to the decision by single combat. 
Ancient history is full of these combats. 

Their armies consisted of men on foot, on 
horseback, and in chariots, which chariots 
were very richly ornamented : that of one of 
Homer's heroes is thus mentioned: — 

* 

** Silver and gold his chariot did adorn." 

o2 
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They held two men, the charioteer and the 
warrior. When they came to close fight the 
warrior leapt out and fought hand to hand, 
•and when fatigued retired again to his chariot, 
and thence flung darts at the enemy. These 
chariots, however, fell into disuse after the 
heroic ages. Their war-horses were also pro- 
fusely ornamented, with plates of brass wrought 
into plumes of feathers, &c. Virgil thus de- 
scribes a horse armed for war : — 

" Magnificently gay, he proudly pressed 
A prancing steed, in stately trappings dress'd ; 
Rich scales of brass and gold, inwrought with art. 
Graced with a mimic plumage every part." 

The chief strength, however, of the Grecian 
armies lay in their heavy-armed foot-soldiers. 
The arms and armour of the eai'ly warriors 
were made of brass, the use of iron not being 
discovered till later ages. They wore helmets, 
corslets, breast-plates, and guards for their 
ankles and feet; but the principal part of 
their armour was the buckler, or shield. This 
they ornamented with the greatest care, and 
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considered its loss as a disgrace. Epanii- 
nondas having received a mortal wound, while 
in the agony of death inquired with the 
greatest solicitude, " Whether his huckler was 
safe?" And another famous Grecian, when 
his ship was sunk, chose rather to perish 
with his huckler than to escape by throwing 
it away. By a law, indeed, they were for- 
bidden to cast away their shields, while the 
loss of their swords or spears was excused; 
which law carries a sort of generosity with it, 
as if armour should he used rather to defend 
oneself than to annoy others. St. Paul makes 
use of the similitude of the Grecian armour 
in his grand exhortation to the Christian to 
arm himself as the soldier of Christ : " Put 
on the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breast-plate of 
righteousness ; and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace ; above all, 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fterj ^"eixXa qS. ^^ 
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wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God." 

Before engaging in any war, it was custom- 
ary with the Greeks to consult oracles and 
ofiTer sacrifices to their gods. When the Spar- 
tans advanced to an engagement it was to the 
sound of music, from which custom, probably, 
we take our military bands. They usuaUy be- 
gan by a concert of flutes, for which Agesilaus, 
one of their generals, gave an odd reason ; he 
sfidd, " It was to distinguish cowards, they be- 
ing unable, through fear, to keep time with 
their feet to the music." But the ancient 
historians agree rather in saying it was to calm 
their minds, and make them advance with a 
composed, yet cheerful step, to meet their ene- 
mies. The other (rrecians marched in si- 
lence, as we learn from Homer, — 

** Sedate and silent move the numerous bands ; 
No sound, no whispers, but the chief's commands, 
Those only heard ; with awe the rest obey. 
As if some god had snatched their voice away." 

But this silence was only during the march ; 
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• 

at the onset they raised a terrific shout, in 
order to strike terror into their enemies. The 
originator of this practice is said to have been 
a general of the name of Pan ; whence the 
Greeks called any sudden fears or forebodings 
by the name of ** panic terrors," and whence 
also our word *' panic ." The usual arrange- 
ment of the soldiers in the Grecian battles 
was called & phalanx. 

After a battle, the Grecians were supersti- 
tiously careful to bury their dead left on the 
field, believing that those who were denied the 
rites of sepulture were obliged to wander dis- 
consolately on the shores of the Acheron for 
the space of one hundred years. The Spartan 
matrons used to go to the field of battle the 
following day, when the fight took place at 
home, and seek out the bodies of their sons 
among the slain ; and such as had more wounds 
behind than before they conveyed away, and 
buried privately, but those who had most 
wounds in the breast they carried away with 
triumph, to be inteiTed beside their ancestors. 
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After a victory they offered sacrifices to 
their gods ; either part of the spoils taken in 
battle, or armour, or sometimes even, as in the 
case of the Spartans, a cock. The sacrijGices 
of our God are " a broken and a contrite 
spirit," and these, we are told. He will not 
despise. 

The ancient 

GRECIAN SHIPS, 

or galleys, were very different from our ships, 
for they were rowed like boats. They had 
bejiches across them, one above the other, like 
the steps of a stair, on which the rowers sat, 
and there were holes in the sides of the ship 
for the oars to pass through ; and thus they 
propelled them along when the wind was 
against them. They were often richly adorned 
with figures of gods, animals, and flowers, 
painted and gilt. Besides these ornaments 
they had a beak of wood, fortified with brass, 
projecting from the prow, to annoy the ene- 
my's vessels. 
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Kowing, as you may believe, was very fa- 
tiguing, therefore they had musicians on board 
who sang to them when weary. As we read 
in one of their poets : — 

** Against their mast the tuneful Orpheus stands, 
Plays to the wearied rowers, and commands 
The thought of toil away." 

They sang also for the purpose of keeping the 
rowers in time, so that the 3hip might pro- 
ceed on its way with an even and constant mo- 
tion : — 

'* One ready stands, to sing a marine song 
To the brisk seamen, as they row along, 
Whos$ lively strains a constant movement keep, 
To shew when every oar should brush the deep ; 
And as each stroke falls on the sounding main. 
He cheers their labours with an answering strain." 

Before commencing a sea-fight, it was usual 
for the soldiers to sing a Paan, or hymn to 
Mars. 

The dominion of the seas was not confined 
to any one of the Grecian states, but it was 
generally allowed that the command of the 
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naval forces should belong to Athens, while 
the land armies should obey a Spartan general. 
Indeed, they had a saying, signifying that For- 
tune favoured the Spartans on land, hut at sea 
sided with the Athenians. The more proba- 
ble reason, however, of their different excel- 
lencies was, that Athens, being situated near 
the coast, the Athenians were invited by Na- 
ture, as it were, to cultivate naval afiGairs ; 
whereas the Spartans, dwelling more inland, 
and all their education fitting them for land- 
service, naturally excelled as soldiers. 
To return to the Greeks and Persians at 

SALAMIS. 

Both fleets now prepared for battle. That 
of the Grecians consisted of 380 ships, while 
the Persians had 1200, but this inferiority was 
made up to the Greeks by their superior skill 
and knowledge of the seas. Themistocles also 
improved a natural phenomenon to their advan- 
tage. There was a periodical wind which blew 
just at that season, and he deferred the onset 
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until it set in. When the right moment waa 
come, he gave the signal, and the Grecian 
fleet sailed hefore the wind, in perfect order, 
to meet their opponents. Xerxes, on his side, 
was 80 confident of victory, that he had caused 
a throne to he raised on a promontory, whence 
he could view the engagement, and now seated 
himself in swelling pride. Besides his own 
armament, there was a small squadron of five 
ships, commanded hy Artemisia, queen of 
Halicamassus (a town in Asia), who, inspired 
hy a spirit of enterprise uncommon in her sex, 
had come to join in the hattle. The Persians, 
animated hy the presence of their king, ad- 
vanced with ardour, hut, on a closer engage- 
ment, their various disadvantages appeared. 
The narrowness of the seas rendered the huge 
size of their vessels cumhersome, while their 
very numbers were embarrassing. Their oars 
got entangled, and the wind, blowing directly 
in their fjEu^es, increased their dismay. Then 
it was that the Greeks, raising their psean, 
bore down in majestic order on the unhappy 
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Persians, and completed tbeir confusion. Widi 
their sharp, brazen beaks, they sank every ship 
they encountered ; some could not move, others 
were driven on shore, and the rest retired in 
the utmost disorder. What a sight for Xerxes ! 
One of the Greek poets, .^schylus, has thus 
graphically described him :— 

" Deep were the groans of Xerxes, when he saw 
This havoc : for his seat, a lofty mound 
Commanding the wide sea, overlooked the hosts. 
With raeful cries he rent his royal rohes, 
And through his troops embattled on the shore 
Gave signal of retreat; then started wild. 
And fled disordei'd." 

Amid all this havoc, Artemisia alone acted 
-with vigour, and, at the head of her five ships, 
performed such wonders that the Greeks set a 
price on her head, but, by her prudence, she 
escaped. 

The Greeks followed up their advantage, 
intercepting and destroying the Persian ships. 
Above two hundred were burnt, and the rest 
sailed directly for the Hellespont. Xerxes 
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and his army, by rapid marclies, made for the 
same point by land. When he arrived, he 
found his famous bridge of boats destroyed by 
a storm, and was forced to cross in a small 
boat. What a contrast to his boastful en- 
trance ! His invasion began in pride and re- 
venge, and therefore ended appropriately in 
disgrace. 

He left three hundred thousand men under 
the command of his uncle, Mardonius, to try 
and retrieve his lost honour. 

Great was the joy of the Greeks at this 
signal victory. Every commander received a 
share of praise, but that given to Themistocles 
exceeded them all. The Spartans, while they 
awarded the prize of valour to their own 
countryman, Eurybiades, allowed that of supe- 
rior wisdom to Themistocles ; crowning him 
with olive, they conducted him in a chariot, 
and with the greatest marks of respect, to the 
confines of their state. But at the Olympic 
Games was his dearest triumph; on his en- 
trance, the whole concourse of people arose 
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and received him with acclamations, upon 
which he cried out, "This day rewards me 
for all my labours." 

Soon after this, the Greeks were again 
called to action. Mardonius, apparently 
placing greater reliance on Persian gold than 
Persian valour, after passing the winter in 
Thessaly, sent messengers to Athens to offer 
the Athenians a considerable sum of money, 
as well as the command of all Greece, if they 
would join their arms to those of Persia. 
The LacedsBmonians, hearing of this, were 
so alarmed that they instantly sent ambas- 
sadors to beg the Athenians to remember 
their common glory, and that all the different 
states were bound by law and patriotism to 
support each other. 

Aristides, who was then archon, received 
the different messengers, and, first looking 
with a severe countenance on the Lacedaemo- 
nians, told them that it was natural for men 
who regarded riches as the supreme good to 
offer them to others as a bribe, but that 
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the Spartans should suppose it possible they 
could prevail, was indeed surprising. Then 
turning to the Persians: — "Go," said he, 
" tell your master he has totally mistaken 
the Athenian character : tell him the sun he 
worships will sooner forsake its course than 
the Athenians their liberty; and that while 
it continues to shine in the heavens, Athens 
will be the foe of Persia." So exactly did 
he here speak the feelings of the people that 
on one man moving that the Persians should 
be further heard, they stoned him to death. 

On receiving this reply, Mardonius marched 
towards Athens, which the inhabitants were 
obliged a second time to desert, and burnt it 
to the ground, he then retired to Bceotia, and 
drew up his forces in the field of 

PLAT-^A. 

Here the assembled Greeks, to the num- 
ber of sixty-five thousand, under the command 
of Pausanias, uncle to one of the Spartan 
kings, prepared to give him battle. The Per- 
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sians began the assault; confident of yictoiy, 
they rushed violently to the charge, but were 
received unmoved by the Spartans who stood 
in front. 

For some time the battle raged furiously 
on both sides, till, at length, the Spartan 
phalanx broke the ranks of the Persians and 
threw them into disorder. The other Greek 
troops following up the advantage ere they 
could rally, the rout became general, and 
Mardonius being killed in the tumult, they 
took to flight. Forty thousand fled to the 
Hellespont; the rest, taking refuge in their 
camp, hastily threw up wooden ramparts ; but 
the Athenians soon breaking through these, 
the whole Greek army poured in, and the 
Persians were totally defeated. One hundred 
thousand men were put to the sword; for 
the Greeks, determining to rid their country 
at once of the invaders, refused to give any 
quarter. This battle was fought in the morn- 
ing. In the evening of the self-same day 
the Greek arms were equally victorious at 
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MYCALE. 

• 

After the defeat at Salamis, the Persian 
fleet retired to CumaB, where they wintered, 
and thence went to Samos, an island near 
Ionia. The Samians importuning the Greeks 
to come and dislodge them, they put to sea, 
under a Spartan and an Athenian commander. 

When the Persians heard of their approach, 
not daring to face them at sea, they drew 
their ships to land on the promontory of 
Mycale, and there disembarking awaited them 
with an army of sixty thousand men. The 
Greeks, notwithstanding their inferior num- 
bers, were not alarmed, but drew themselves 
up in two bodies; the one, consisting of 
Athenians and Corinthians, keeping to the 
plain, while the Lacedaemonians, who formed 
the other, marched over the hills to gain the 
highest ground. The battle commenced ere 
the Spartans came up, and the issue was for 
some time doubtful ; but at length turning in 
favour of the Athenians, they made them- 
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selves masters of the field, and, the Spartans 
arriving, a retreat was prevented. The Per- 
sian general was slain, the fleet humt, and of 
all the army scarce a man escaped to tell the 
tale. With these two great victories ended 
the ambitious schemes of Xerxes, and the 
power of the Persians in Greece. 

And here let us pause, and glance for a 
moment on what may be called the 

GLORIOUS DAYS OF GREECE. 

As yet unspoilt by wealth, and ardent for 
freedom, the common danger annihilating all 
petty jealousies, her various states united by 
one glow of patriotism, — Athenian Miltiades 
triumphing on the plains of Marathon, — Spar- 
tan Leonidas and his noble three hundred 
devoting themselves in the defiles of Thermo- 
PYL^, — the reconciled rivals, Themistocles and 
Aristides, conquering together at Salamis, — ^her 
whole forces, naval and military, uniting sot 
verally at Platjea and Mycale, and freeing 
her for ever from her terrible foe, — the taste 
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of Themistocles beautifying her capital, and 
the justice of Aristides yet swaying her coun- 
cils, — such "was the happy state of Greece on 
the expulsion of the Persians. Alas ! for her, 
they left behind a much more insidious power, 
viz., that of unbounded wealth, through which 
crept in ambition, dissensions, inequality, lux- 
ury, indolence, and love of pleasure. These, 
however, did not shew themselves immedi- 
ately, though the seeds were sown, as very 
soon appeared. 

Part of the immense treasure left by the 
Persians, the Athenians expended in rebuild- 
ing Athens with increased splendour, and, by 
the advice of Themistocles, they, fortified it 
strongly. This raising the jealous fears of the 
LacedsBmonians, they sent an embassy to try 
to dissuade them from continuing the fortifi- 
cations, representing the danger to Greece in 
general should a foreign enemy get possession 
of a fortified city. But Themistocles, seeing 
through the deceit, returned word that Athens 
would send a satisfactoiy answer by himself in 
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person. Accordingly, getting himself nomi- 
nated as ambassador, lie set off to Sparta, 
leaving instructions with his fellow-citizens 
to hasten on the building of the walls with 
the utmost rapidity. This they did; men, 
women, and even children assisting: Themis- 
tocles all the while, with his usual address, 
amusing the Spartans with various pretexts 
until the fortifications were completed. He 
then threw off the mask, and told them it 
was the duty of every state to take care of its 
owa. safety, and that Athens had. done no more 
than her duty. 

The Spartans were extremely displeased; 
but either through fear of the Athenians, or 
from the recollection of how lately they had 
combined together in expelling a common foe 
(and as the latter is the more generous reason 
we will hope it was the true one), they sup- 
pressed their resentment, and suffered Themis- 
tocles to return to Athens. 

In the midst of these rivalries and discus- 
sions, however, it is pleasant to see Athens 
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retaining her honesty unsullied. It was at 
this time that Themistocles, whose ambition 
had grown until it had deadened his sense 
of right, imagined the scheme (alluded to in 
page 46) which he communicated to Aristides, 
and which scheme was no other than to bum 
the fleet belonging to the rest of the Grecian 
states, then at anchor in a neighbouring port, 
and so give Athens the entire command of 
Greece. Aristides, you may remember, told 
the people that "nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous for Athens, but at the same time 
nothing more unjust ; " and the as yet virtuous 
Athenians agreed with Aristides in his honour- 
able decision, and conferred on him, in conse- 
quence, the title of the "just," a noble title, 
and deservedly earned. 

Even Sparta felt ere long the corrupting 
influence of undue love of riches ; their com- 
mander, 

PAUSANIAS, 
whom we have lately seen leading the troops 
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at Flatsea, lost his ancient Spartan simplicity, 
and became proud, overbearing, and ambitious ; 
and finding his authority diminish in conse- 
quence, he had the baseness to offer to betray 
his country to the Persian king. His treach- 
ery, fortunately, was discovered, and that in a 
way which verified the words of the Psalmist, 
'* the wicked is snared in the work of his own 
hands," for the very way he took to conceal 
his conspiracy was the means of discovering 
it. He was in the habit of sending his 
treasonable letters by his slaves: one day, a 
slave intrusted with one of these packets, 
while on the way, reflected that none of his 
fellow-slaves who had previously carried let- 
ters ever returned, and curious to know the 
reason, he opened the packet. There he dis- 
covered that Pausanias and his Persian cor- 
respondent had mutually agreed to put to 
death the messengers on both sides, and thus 
•secure their secret. Terrified at his danger, 
and incensed against his barbarous master, 
the slave carried the letter to the Ephori, 
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who sent to secure Pausanias ; but be, warned 
of their coming, fled for sanctuary to the 
temple of Minerva: whereupon his mother 
shewed an example of true Spartan heroism ; — 
going to the temple, she laid down a stone 
across the entrance, and then silently retired. 
Her meaning was imderstood; the Ephori 
gave orders for the entrance to be built up, 
and the traitor was starved to death. His 
fate was but the forerunner of the 

EXILE OF THEMISTOCLES. 

The fickle Athenians, ever jealous of any 
one citizen rising greatly above the rest, had 
begun to look suspiciously on their lately 
honoured general ; and on his shewing his 
ambitious feelings more openly, they de- 
manded an ostracism, and he was banished. 
Aristides alone, who had always opposed him 
when he thought him in the wrong, refused to 
add his name to the conspiracy. Whatever 
may have been his faults as a man, as a 
patriot Themistocles did not deserve this 
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from the Athenians. He had assisted them 
to gain their greatest battles ; he had beauti- 
fied their city with his taste, and strengthened 
her by his counsels ; and to his prudence she 
owed the sovereignty of the seas. To give a 
colour of justice to their decree, the people 
alleged he had conspired with Pausanias, but 
as there is no certain proof of this, we may 
hope the accusation was unfounded. Themis- 
tocles took refuge with the Messenians, but 
being pursued by his enemies, fled to Persia, 
and threw himself on the protection of the 
king. The Persian monarch received him 
with joy, and exclaimed, " May the Athenians 
long continue to serve me by thus expelling 
their best citizens!" He was so pleased to 
have possession of this able warrior, and so 
anxious to secure him to Persia, that he gave 
him three cities for his support, and treated 
him at his court with the utmost magnificence 
and condescension. 

Notwithstanding the ingratitude of his 
country, one cannot help wondering to see 
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the hero of PlatsBa thus contented to receive 
the favours of his late foe. But Themistocles, 
though a showy character, was not a truly 
great one. His mind wanted the integrity 
of his colleague Aristides, and instead of heing 
guided by the love of what was right, vanity, 
or the love of admiration, guided his actions. 
By the attentions of the Persian king, his 
vanity was flattered, and he forgot for a while 
his country and his honour; but when the 
Persians again renewed the war with Greece, 
and sent to Themistocles to command his 
assistance in leading the army, his heart and 
his honour awoke. The remembrance of 
Athens — of his triumphs in her cause against 
those very Persians — of her early gratitude 
to him, and the honours she had showered 
on him, — all rose vividly before him; but, 
* on the other side, stood the obligations he 
was under to the Persian monarch, and the 
difficulty of escaping from them : these op- 
posing feelings raised such a conflict in his 
breast that, imable to bear it, he poisoned him- 
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self. How sinful a way of ending the strug- 
gle ! and cowardly as well as sinful, as it 
shewed he had neither moral courage to con- 
fess his errors, nor magnanimity to hrave the 
anger of the Persians. And so it ever is 
with those who fear man more than God. 
Had Themistocles heen a Christian, he would 
have known that "after death cometh the 
judgment," and instead of dreading man, 
would have feared Him who hath power over 
the soul as well as the hody. 

To return to Greece. During this time 
Aristides was receiving the reward of his 
uniform integrity in the confidence of his 
countrymen. It had heen agreed among the 
states of Greece, that the money set aside 
for carrying on war should he placed in Delos, 
an island in the .^gean sea ; and on its heing 
put to the vote what Grecian was worthy of 
the trust of heing its guardian, 

ARISTIDES 
was unanimously fixed upon. So well known 
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were his truth and honesty, that being present 
one evening at a play in which the following 
lines were repeated on the stage, — 

** To be, and not to seem, is this man's choice ; 
Beaping the fruits that in a just mind grow, 
Whence sage advice and noble actions flow ; ** 

the eyes of the whole audience were turned 
upon him as the man to whom this eulogium 
was most applicable. 

There are many stories related of his in- 
tegrity. Once, sitting as judge between two 
persons, one of them began telling how the 
other had injured Aristides in various ways. 
" Peace ! " cried he, " speak not of that, but 
tell me how he has injured you, for it is not 
my cause but yours I am here to judge." 
And when all the states of Greece were to 
be taxed, they requested the Athenians to 
allow Aristides to settle the sum each was 
to pay, feeling sure he would do it impar- 
tially. 

But there is no character thoroughly con- 
sistent unless it be guided by the law of 

i2 
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God; and the veiy virtue I am praising in 
Aristides, impartiality, obliges me to confess 
that even he was not perfect; and, although 
strictly honest in his private concerns, as ap- 
peared in his dying poor, though entrusted 
with the command of so much public money, 
yet he was not proof against temptation in 
state affairs. It is related that once, in a 
debate as to whether the treasure at Delos 
should be brought to Athens, and which 
measure some- thought advisable, though con- 
trary to treaty, when it came to the turn of 
Aristides to speaJ^, he said, " It is not just, 
but it is expedient." How difficult to recog- 
nise Aristides in this speech, and how different 
from his reply to Themistocles on the question 
of the burning of the fleet ! His only apology 
is, that neither his religion, nor the morals of 
his time, led him to think that action dis- 
honourable which was done in the service of 
his countiy: and herein may be seen the 
superiority of our religion, which forbids us 
to do evil that good may come. With this 
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one exception, the character of Aristides seems 
to have been consistent throughout. The even- 
ness of his temper, and his forgiving disposi- 
tion, were shewn in his speech on going into 
banishment, '' May the Athenians never see 
the day which shall force them to remember 
Aristides!" He was just in his public, and 
strictly honourable in his private life. Though 
poor, and living in the most frugal manner, 
his house was open to all the young people 
of Athens who chose to visit him; he in- 
structed them with wisdom and kindness, 
aided them with his advice, and, above all, 
endeavoured to make them lovers of virtue. 
One of his countrymen thus writes of him : — 
" Themistocles and others filled Athens with 
splendid edifices, with porticoes, statues, and 
rich ornaments ; but Aristides did all that lay 
in his power to enrich every part of it with 
virtue, knowing that virtue, not riches, is the 
certain road to happiness." The exact time 
and place of his death are not known, but he 
was buried at the public expense, and the 
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Athenians shewed their sense of hb worth by 
making a suitable provision for his family. 

On the death of Pausanias, who, you may 
remember, was a Spartan, the command of the 
allied forces of Greece was given to an Athe- 
nian; thus transferring the chief .power from 
Sparta to Athens. The Athenian chosen was 

CIMON, 

a son of Miltiades, the hero of Marathon. 
This young man, in his early youth, was 
rather stupid and headstrong; but Aristides, 
who used to receive him at his house with 
other young Athenians, saw a generosity and 
sincerity in his disposition worth cultivating, 
and by his instructions and kindness he so 
won upon Cimon that he induced him to cor- 
rect his faults, and inspired him with the 
desire of emulating his father. The first time 
we hear of him publicly is greatly to his 
credit. The Athenians not allowing the body 
of Miltiades to be buried until the fine they 
had imposed on him was paid, Cimon, then 
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very young, exerted himself to the utmost 
until he had paid the sum, and procured his 
father honourahle interment. The next time 
he distinguished himself was at the time of 
the invasion of Xerxes, when the Athenians 
were obliged to leave their city. In the midst 
of the general lamentations, he ran to the 
temple of Minerva with the bit of his horse's 
bridle and hung it up as an offering, as much 
as to say they must now forsake the land, and 
then, encouraging the people by his cheerful 
looks and words, was the first to set the 
example of going on board. 

On his appointment to the command, Ci- 
mon, by his gentle and obliging manners, 
which he had learned in the society of Aris- 
tides, endeared himself to all the alpes. His 
first engagement was in Thrace, at the city 
of Eion ; there he defeated the Persians and 
settled a colony of Athenians. After that, he 
cleared the iBgean sea of the corsairs who used 
to infest it. He next went to Scyros, an island 
near Eubcea, to search for the bones of 
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Theseus, one of the ancient heroes of Greece, 
in obedience to the command of the Oracle. 
He had great difficulty in finding them, but 
by chance observing an eagle on a little emi- 
nence scratching the earth with her talons, he 
believed this to be an intimation from the 
Oracle, and accordingly, digging where the 
eagle had scratched, he found a coffin with 
the remains of Theseus. This he decorated 
with the greatest magnificence, and, taking it 
on board, carried it in triumph to Athens. 
The people were so overjoyed that to com- 
memorate the event they instituted games, at 
which their tragic poets were to try their skill. 
These games became very celebrated ; Sopho- 
cles, a tragic poet, is mentioned as gaining 
the prize ^ at one of them. In their comme- 
morations, we may see the refined taste of 
the Athenians. Every national event was 
celebrated by games, where the prize was 
to be gained by excellence in some elegant 
art. It was thus their poets, orators, sculptors, 
all the followers of the Muses in short, arrived 
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at a degree of perfection never since equalled, 
and, in their own time, quite unrivalled. 

Cimon had a little adventure during these 
actions in the iBgean seas which he used 
laughingly to relate to his friends. The allies 
had one day taken a number of prisoners in 
an engagement, and, as a mark of confidence 
in Cimon, they asked him to divide the booty. 
Cimon, after stripping the captives of their 
fine robes, ornaments, &c., placed them on 
one side, and the jewels and robes on the 
other. These jewels being valuable, the allies 
complained that the lots were unequal, upon 
which Cimon bade them take their choice; 
and on their carrying o£f the jewels, &c., he 
set out for Athens with the poor, half-clothed 
prisoners. On his arrival, he was much 
laughed at for his share of the spoils; but 
when the relatives of the captives soon after 
arrived, bringing him, as their ransom, large 
sums of money, greatly exceeding the value 
of the jewels, he laughed in his turn. 
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From the time Cimon was made com- 
miander, he gave the Persians no rest. He 
pursued them from place to place, took many 
of their towns, and, at last, hearing their fleet 
was anchored at the mouth of the river Eubt- 
MEDON, waiting for a reinforcement of eighty 
ships from Phoenicia, he determined, though 
the Persians had three hundred and fifty ships 
and he hut two hundred, to attack them and 
prevent a junction. The Persians not choos- 
ing to confront him, sailed up the river, hut 
Cimon pursued them and forced them to an 
engagement, in which they had so much the 
worst of the hattle that they gave way, and 
making for land jumped ashore, and left 
their vessels at his mercy : two hundred were 
taken and the rest sunk. His men were so 
elated, and so inspirited hy this success, that 
they urged him to lead them on shore and 
give hattle to the land army of the Persians, 
which had now advanced to join the others 
on the sea-side. He was rather unwilling to 
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risk his men, fatigued as they were, against 
an army fresh and much more numerous, but 
seeing their ardour he consented. His troops 
then sprang on shore, and rushed on the foe 
with a shout. The Persians received them 
bravely; but after a sharp conflict, in which 
many distinguished Athenians were killed, the 
Greeks prevailed, and put them completely to 
the rout. Thus Cimon won two battles the 
same day, one at sea and the other on land ; 
but not content with these, hearing that eighty 
Phoenician galleys had arrived at Cyprus, he 
set sail in quest of them, and they, bewildered 
at not meeting the Persian fleet, became an 
easy prey, and he added their gaUeys to those 
he had already taken. 

In consequence of these numerous defeats, 
the Persian monarch was so humbled that he 
consented to a treaty of peace, by which he 
bound himself not to advance nearer than a 
day's journey to the coast of Greece, and 
agreed that none of his ships of war should 
ever sail in the .^gean seas. On this 

E 
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occasion the Athenians huilt an altar to 
Peace. 

After these brilliant successes, Cimon re- 
turned to Athens laden with immense trea- 
sures. . The manner in which he employed 
these is greatly to be praised. He fortified 
the harbour, and built a wall on the south 
side of the citadel. The Academia, or place 
of instruction and science, being damp from 
standing on marshy ground, he drained it, and 
made it dry and healthy; he also planted 
groves and alleys of beautiful trees round it, 
where the philosophers and their scholars were 
enabled to walk and study, and, as a poet 
writes — 

" In Academus' groves to search for truth.** 

Aristotle, one of the Grecian philosophers, 
always walked about while teaching, and 
thence he was called the "Peripatetic" or 
walking philosopher. 

Cimon was equally judicious and liberal in 
the disposal of his private fortune, which was 
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very large. He threw open bis gardens to 
the public ; every evening he bad a plain but 
plentiful supper prepared, to which all the 
poorer citizens might repair; and when he 
walked out, bis attendants, of whom a retinue 
always followed him, had orders to slip some 
pieces of money into the hand of any neces- 
sitous person they might chance to meet. 
One of his countrymen thus writes of him : — 
** Oimon amassed riches only to use them ; and 
he used them so as to acquire esteem and 
honour." 

Here I will tell you a story of one of his 
expeditions, to shew you how the self-devotion 
of one man saved the lives of his fellow-citizens. 
There was a litUe island in the nortii of the 
^gean seas called 

THASOS, 

which revolted from Athens; and so deter- 
mined were the inhabitants in their revolt, 
that they made a law ordaining that the first 
person who so much as mentioned a treaty of 
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peace with the Athenians should he put to 
death. The siege was carried on for three 
years with great ohstinacy on hoth sides, the 
women even taking a part; for when the 
hesieged wanted ropes for their military en- 
gines, the ladies cut off their long hau* and 
twined it into cords for them. At last they 
were not only in want of ropes hut of food, 
heing surrounded hy Cimon's troops, still they 
shewed no symptoms of yielding. In this 
melancholy state of a£fairs, Hegetorides, 
grieved to see his fellow-citizens dying daily 
of famine, generously determined to sacrifice 
his own life to save the rest; accordingly, 
putting a rope round his neck, he advanced 
into the midst of them, and said, *' My dear 
countrymen, execute me if you please, but let 
my death be the means of prevailing with 
you to abolish the law you have made ; and 
do you, by submitting to Athens, save your 
own and your children's lives." The citizens 
were so struck with his magnanimity that, 
instantly abolishing the law, they spared the 
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life of Hegetorides and surrendered to Cimon. 
He dismantled their city, but granted them 
their lives. 

To return, Aft«r the treaty of peace with 
Persia, the allies, living at home in peace, 
became so enamoured of ease and quiet that 
to continue this life, instead of engaging to 
go in person to assist Athens, they offered 
to pay sums of money. This Cimon agreed 
to, at the same time keeping the Athenians 
continually engaged in enterprises by sea 
or land ; thus they became expert sailors and 
soldiers, while the allies, from comrades, be- 
came tributaries to the Athenians, who daily 
increased in power. 

About this time there happened a great 

EARTHQUAKE IN SPARTA, 

by which the whole city, with the exception of 
five houses, was destroyed. The Helots, whom 
you may remember the Spartans had enslaved, 
taking advantage of this, rushed in numbers 
from the fields where they were at work, to- 

k2 
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wards the town, intending, if possible, to free 
themselves from the Spartan yoke. In this 
they might perhaps have succeeded but for a 
stratagem of Archidamus their king. He, 
foreseeing this attempt on the part of the 
Helots, and seeing the inhabitants intent only 
on saving their effects, sounded an alarum 
trumpet, as if an enemy were at hand, and the 
Spartans, leaving their goods, flew to arms; 
thus, when the Helots arrived, they found 
them prepared: nevertheless, they did not 
give up their attempt, but merely retired to 
a little distance. The Spartans then sent to 
request the aid of the Athenians in quelling 
the revolt, which aid, they, at the instance of 
Ephialtes, were for refusing ; but Cimon ex- 
horting them, and declaring that "to leave 
Sparta to perish would be to deprive Greece 
of one of her limbs," they were prevailed on 
to go to their assistance, and the revolt was 
put down. 

Cimon was a great admirer of the Spartans : 
he approved of their frugality and sobriety; 
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and when he had occasion to find fault with 
the Athenians, he used to say, *' The Spartans 
would not have done so." 

The Grecian states, now freed from their 
common foe hy the late treaty, felt their old 
jealousies revive. Athens, as you know, was 
always the rival of Sparta, and that seeming 
preference made them very angry with Cimon, 
and ready to side with any who opposed him. 

Another revolt of the Helots taking place, 
Cimon again advised the Athenians to inter- 
pose; hut, on their arriving, the Spartans, 
seized with jealousy lest they were come with 
hostile intentions, refused their aid. The 
Athenians returned home, full of anger; and 
accusing Cimon of. undue partiality for their 
rivals, hanished him, hy the ostracism, for ten 
years. Oh fickle, ungrateful Athenians ! 

Athens was at this time divided hy rival 
claimants for power, the principal of whom was 

PERICLES, 
a young Athenian of good family, and possessed 
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of bnlliant talents, which he coltiYated assi- 
duously under many learned men, particularly 
Anaxagorajs. This philosopher was sumamed 
" Intelligence," &om his great wisdom, and 
from his teaching that the world was governed 
not by many gods, as the rest of the Greeks 
believed, but by one superior mind, which he 
denominated IntelUgence. From Anaxagoras, 
Pericles learned to understand many of the 
wonders of nature, which studies elevated his 
mind, and also made him see the folly of 
many of the superstitions of his countrymen, 
such as believing in dreams, omens, &c. From 
him also he learnt a gravity and dignified 
composure, which, with his natural graceful- 
ness, and the sweetness .of his voice, made 
him peculiarly attractive. Of all his studies, 
the one he most cultivated was eloquence. 
He was very ambitious; and as Oimon, from 
his noble birth, large fortune, and successes 
in war, stood very high in the estimation of 
the people, Pericles thought his only chance 
of equalling him was by gaining the hearts of 
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the populace. Accordingly, he made eloquence 
his chief study, and with such success that he 
surpassed all the orators of his time. There 
was no resisting the persuasive sweetness of 
his words. Thuctdides, his brother-in-law 
and rival orator, being asked which was the 
better at an argument, he or Pericles, replied, 
" When I beat him, he denies it ; and with 
such grace and art that he persuades the 
hearers it is I who am beaten." His language 
was so forcible, as well as persuasive, that they 
said his tongue was armed with thunder. To 
make this excelling eloquence yet more de- 
sired, he reserved himself for extraordinary 
occasions; leaving Ephialtes, an inferior ora- 
tor, to speak on business of lesser consequence. 
On the days he was to speak, before leaving 
his house, he used to say to himself, " Re- 
member, Pericles, thou art going to speak to 
men who are free ; to OreekSy to Athenians." 
He cultivated self-command also, and a quiet 
mode of retort, by which, without returning 
insult, he rebuked it. One day, while trans 
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acting some business in public, a vulgar per- 
son loaded him with abuse; Pericles heard 
him in silence, and continued his occupation ; 
when it was done, which was not imtil evening, 
he walked quietly home, the man following 
and abusing Mm all the way : on arriying at 
his own door, it being then dark, he said to a 
servant, " Take a torch and light this gentle- 
man home." 

The chief aim of Pericles being to rise 
through the people, he endeavoured to lower 
the aristocracy (to whom Cimon belonged) by 
weakening the power of the Areopagus. This 
he did by taking causes out of their hands and 
giving them to the decision of the people. 

Meanwhile, in consequence of their late 
successes, the Athenians had become proud 
and overbearing, styling themselves the " Pro- 
tectors of Greece," and demanding that all 
state meetings should be held at Athens. Of 
course, Sparta would not agree to this, and 
the consequence was a series of disputes be- 
tween them, which became so vexatious that 
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the Athenians began to wish for the prudent 
counsels of their late ruler, and, supported by 
the opinion of Pericles, they determined on the 

RECALL OF CIMON. 

And here one cannot but remark the generous 
character of the rivalship between many of the 
ancient Greeks. When Aristides was banished, 
his opponent Themistocles was the first to 
propose his return, and now we find Pericles 
advocating the recall of his rival Cimon. Their 
country was so dear to them that they forgot 
their private jealousies in her cause; and in 
anxiety for her pre-eminence they disregarded 
their own. 

When Cimon returned, he soothed the ani 
mosities between Athens and Sparta, and pre- 
vailed on them to sign a truce of five years ; 
then, seeing the only way to keep peace at 
home was to engage them in enterprises 
abroad, he proposed to the Athenians the 
conquest of Cyprus, an island belonging to 
the Persians. It is even said he had formed 
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the lofty project of overturning by degrees the 
whole Persian empire ; and as a first step he 
sailed with a fleet of two hundred ships to- 
wards Cyprus. On the way, he met a Persian 
fleet of three hundred sail, of which he took 
one hundred, and obliged the rest to fly. He 
next landed on the coast of Gilicia, where 
there was an armyof Persian troops, and after 
defeating them he returned and cast anchor 
at Cyprus. On landing, he sent confidential 
messengers to the temple of Jupiter to consult 
the Oracle, and he then with his forces laid 
siege to Gytium, the capital of the island. 
When the messengers arrived, the Oracle dis- 
missed them, saying, ** Cimon is already with 
me." They returned hastily to Cyprus, not 
knowing what to make of this answer, and 
on their arrival Cimon was no more. On 
inquiry as to the day of his death, they found 
it had taken place on the very day they re- 
ceived the answer of the Oracle, and accord- 
ingly read it as meaning that '* he was already 
with the gods." The cause of Cimon's death 
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is not ascertained, but it is supposed to have 
been in consequence of a wound received at 
the siege. His last advice to those around 
him was that they should conceal his death 
and immediately return to Greece. This they 
did, and arrived in safety, the troops believing 
themselves conducted by their old commander, 
and his name proving their safeguard even 
after he was dead. Cimon was regretted by 
all the people of Athens ; and justly, for his 
was a fine character. In him the state lost a 
wise adviser, and the poor a liberal and gene- 
rous benefactor. His tenderness as a son was 
proved by his anxious and successful en- 
deavours to procure his father honourable 
sepulture ; and the goodness of his disposition 
was seen in the docility with which he lis- 
tened to the reproofs, and improved by the 
lessons, of Aristides. In him also, Greece 
lost one of her ablest defenders against the 
Persians, who so dreaded his name while alive, 
that they would not come within fifty miles of 
any place where he could possibly be expected. 

L 
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Indeed, with Cimon may be said to have ex- 
pired the glory of Greece as a nation ; for in 
him the Grecians lost the man whose great 
aim was to keep them united among them- 
selves. Their other riilers looked only to 
their private aggrandisement, or at most to 
that of their own state ; but Cimon looked to 
the unity and glory of the whole. 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles found 
himself at the head of afiGsiirs, with no rival 
save Thuctdides, who opposed him in most 
of his ambitious schemes : so that at last the 
city was divided into separate factions; the 
one, headed by Thucydides, calling themselves 
" the nobility," the other, led by Pericles, 
" the people." In order, therefore, the more 
to ingratiate MmseK with the people, who 
were always the most numerous and influen- 
tial party in Athens, he exerted himself to 
please them by inventing shows and proces- 
sions for their amusement; and he at tihe 
same time gratified his own taste, and gave 
them employment, by adorning Athens with 
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the most magnificent temples and edifices, so 
that she got the surname of " The Ornament." 
These huildings called all the arts of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, into exercise ; 
and under his taste and encours^ement, they 
attained to such perfection, that the time of his 
administration has heen called the Age of 
Pericles. 

This era is so rich, not only in works of the 
fine arts, such as temples, statues, and pic- 
tures, hut also in philosophers, orators, histo* 
rians, and poets, that in attempting to give 
some account of it one scarcely knows where 
to hegin. 

As the first work Pericles employed his 
artists in was the adornment of Athens with 
splendid huildings, we will commence with 

ARCHITECTURE. 

In the early ages of Greece, huilding went 
on without regard to rule; hut some forms 
heing found more agreeable to the eye than 
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Others, the Grecians observed wherein lay 
their beauty and excellence, and thus, by de- 
grees, made laws of architecture for themselves. 
To these laws they gave the name of " Orders." 
There were three orders ; the Doric, Imiic, and 
Corinthian. The Doric is said to have been 
discovered in the following manner; Dorus, 
son of Helen, caused a temple to be built in 
honour of Jimo, which, when finished, pleased 
the eye so much that the style was adopted 
for other buildings, and the name of Doric 
given to it after Dorus. This order is re- 
markable for its simple grandeur. The tem- 
ple of Theseus, built at Athens ten years after 
the battle of Marathon, is of the Doric order. 
Soon after. Ion, a nephew of Dorus, went to 
Ionia, and there built an imitation of the 
temple to Juno ; and the lonians, thinking to 
improve upon this style, added a lightness and 
grace to its imadomed simplicity, and gave it 
the name of Ionic. After this order were 
built many of the finest Grecian temples, par- 
ticularly that of Apollo, and the temple of 
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Diana at Ephesus. The Corinthian order, so 
called from the city of Corinth, was invented 
longafter the others, and was discovered thus : — 
A hasket had heen accidentally left on the 
ground, covered with a square tile, and near 
it grew a plant of acanthus ; in a little while 
the leaves grew up and covered the basket, and 
the stalks, being stopped by the tile, curled 
and twined themselves over it. Callimachus, 
a sculptor, passing one day and observing the 
basket thus adorned, was struck with its re- 
semblance to a pillar ornamented at the top, 
and he introduced it in sculpture. After this- 
order was built the superb temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens. The characteristics of 
the three orders are well described by our 

poet Thomson : — 

" First tmadom*d, 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
Th* Ionic then, with decent matron grace, 
Her airy pillar heaved; luxuriant last, 
The ridi Corinthian spread her gorgeous wreath." 

With these orders of architecture, and under 
the guidance of the sculptor Phidias, did 
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Pericles adorn Athens, so as to make it a 
wonder for beauty. The prevailing character- 
istics of the Grecian temples are, simplicity and 
elegance in the general design, and beauty and 
delicacy of finish in the details. One of the 
largest, and the ruins of which remain to this 
day, is 

THE PARTHENON, 

or temple of Minerva, the protectress of the 
city. This magnificent edifice was built on 
the Acropolis, or upper part of Athens. It was 
one hundred feet square, built of marble of a 
snowy whiteness, and adorned with the most 
exquisite sculpture. On the front was carved 
the story of the birth of Minerva, and on the 
back part her contest with Neptune. Within 
the temple was the statue of the goddess, thirty- 
nine feet high, made of ivory, and ornamented 
with pure gold. She was represented with her 
spear in one hand, and in the other an image of 
Victory ; on her shield, or sBgis, which lay at 
her feet, were carved various wars and battles. 
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It is related that while this temple was 
building, one of the principal workmen fell 
and bruised himself so much that his life was 
despaired of. Pericles was much concerned 
at this ; but the same night Minerva appearing 
to him in a dream told him of a certain plant 
which would cure the man. The next day he 
applied the plant to the bruises, and the work- 
man was restored to health. 

The Parthenon was only one of the many 
temples with which Pericles adorned Athens. 
All of them were enriched by the most lovely 
statues and pictures ; each axtist employed, 
striving to surpass the grace or grandeur of 
the design by the beauty of the execution. 

The Greeks, from their constant study of 
nature in her most graceful forms, copying 
only her beauties and passing over her defects, 
attained to great perfection in what is called ideal 
beauty ; but even in their most ideal flights it 
was still nature they depicted ; and this is the 
charm which delights so much in the frag- 
ments of Grecian axt yet remaining. Phidias 
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md Praxiteles were two of their most emi- 
nent sculptors. 

As few or no pictures remain, we can jndge 
of the excellence of the Greek painters only 
by the accounts of them we read in ancient 
authors. Apelles and Zeuxis are the most 
celebrated. Of Apelles, it is said that '* he 
surpassed all who had gone before, and all who 
will ever come after him." 

Athens was femied not only for her sur- 
passing excellence in the fine arts, but also 
for her 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

I have already mentioned one, Anaxagoras, 
the teacher of Pericles. Another was Zeno, 
called the Stoic, from stoa, the Greek for por- 
tico, because he used to walk in a portico 
while giving his lessons. His doctrine was, 
that happiness consisted in rest, and tranquil- 
lity of mind. 

The Bible instructs us that " Happy is that 
Fiopla whose God is the Lord." 
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Aristotle, tutor of Alexander the Great, was 
another learned Grecian. The school in Athens 
in which he taught was called the Lyceum, 
and as he, like Zeno, walked ahout while dis- 
coursing, he was called the peripatetic philo- 
sopher, from a Greek word which means 
walking. He was also called the Stagyrite, 
from his birthplace, Stagyra, a city of Thracia. 
Among other works, he wrote a book on natu- 
ral history. His pupil, Alexander, while con- 
quering in Asia, sent him an immense variety 
of animals to describe in his history. 

The most eloquent of their philosophers 
was Plato. He taught amid the beautiful 
groves of the Academia, and thence his dis- 
ciples were called Academics. But the best 
and wisest of all the Grecian philosophers was 

SOCRATES. 

This learned and good man not only taught 
virtue, but practised it. He was naturally 
very passionate; and so anxious was he to 
amend this fault that he begged of bis friends 
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to warn him whenever they saw him going 
to give way to anger. On the first hint from 
them he would soften his tone ; and, hy con- 
stant endeavours, he so much overcame his 
natural temper, that all the abuse he received 
from his wife (who was a violent, ill-tempered 
woman) failed to conquer his equanimity. 
Indeed, so completely did he correct his dis- 
position, that he became famed for a placidity 
and composure of mind which nothing could 
alter. If Socrates, by the mere force of his 
will, thus conquered his passionate disposition, 
how inexcusable, if we do not strive to subdue 
our evil tempers, shall we be who have the pro- 
mised help of God's Holy Spirit! Socrates, 
like the Athenians in general, was very soci- 
able, and his company was much liked from 
his gaiety and good-humour, as well as wisdom. 
He endeavoured to make the Athenians more 
rational, more just, and less capricious ; and 
tried to convince them of the vanity of culti- 
vating the understanding without at the same 
time improving the heart. Socrates had no 
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school. He instructed by his conversation, 
and the goodness of his daily example. The 
poet Thomson thus paints him :— 

" Tutor of Athens ! He in every street 
Dealt priceless treasnres : goodness his delight, 
Wisdom his wealth, and gloiy his reward. 
Deep through the human heart, with playful art 
His simple question stole ; as into truth 
And serious deeds he smiled the laughing race ; 
Taught moral, happy life ; whate'er can hless 
Or grace mankind ; and what he taught he was." 

Socrates used to walk about, conversing in 
the Forum, the public places of exercise, or 
wherever there was a concourse of people ; but 
the place he chiefly frequented was a pleasant 
meadow outside the city by the river Ilissus. 
There he would sit and converse with all who 
chose to join, particularly young people, of 
whom he was very fond, and whom he would 
amuse by his droll remarks while instructing 
them with his wisdom. How attractive are 
wisdom and amiability! Socrates was veiy 
homely in person, bald, mth a flat nose and 
sticking out eyes ; yet, with all this, his man- 
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ner and conversation were so captivating that 
Alcibiades, a young and elegant Athenian, 
used to say, " I must run away from him, for 
if I once sit down I shall grow old in listening 
to him!" And yet this wise and delightful 
old man was by these very people condemned 
to death. The Athenians were very super- 
stitious with regard to the worship of their 
gods; and as the deep reflection and good 
sense of Socrates had convinced him, contrary 
to the belief of his country, that there could 
be but one God, he was accused of speaking 
against religion, and condemned to drink the 
juice of hemlock. 

The people of Athens, ever changing from 
one feeling and opinion to another, repented 
of their conduct after his death. They punished 
his accusers, and erected a statue of brass to 
his memory, placing it in one of the most con- 
spicuous parts of the city. But a finer testi- 
mony to his worth, was the sorrow of the 
people in general. They went about the 
meadow where he used to teach, lamenting. 
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and saying, " Here would he sit ! Here did 
he instruct our young people, bidding them 
love their country and honour their parents. 
Alas, how have we rewarded him for his 
lessons ! " But vain were their regrets ; So- 
crates was gone, and their sorrow could not 
bring him back again. Oh, my young friends ! 
never let us behave ill to any one, particularly 
to those who are leading us in the ways of 
virtue ; but let us always, as the Bible tells us, 
" be kindly affectioned one to another." 

Before leaving the celebrated men of anti- 
quity, I will tell you a little about one with 
whose name I dare say you are well acquainted, 
from the amusing fables he has written, I mean 

-^SOP. 

He lived in the time of Solon. He was 
bom of poor parents, in Phrygia, a country 
in Asia, and sold as a slave to a Grecian 
master. He was crooked, humpbacked, and 
altogether so ugly that his master sent him to 
work in the fields to be out of his sight. But 

M 
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his wit made amends for the homeliness of his 
appearance, and he soon hecame a fayourite 
with every body. One day, his master was to 
have company at dinner, and sent iElsop to 
the market, with instructions to provide the 
best of every thing for their entertainment, 
^sop went ; and at the appointed hour dinner 
was served. There were several courses ; but, 
on the covers being removed, it was found 
that the whole dinner consisted of tonffues 
dressed in various ways ; top-dishes, side-dishes, 
removes, — all were tongues! The master of 
the feast turned in angry amazement to j^sop, 
and asked him what he meant. "Sirrah!" 
he cried, " did I not tell you to get the best 
of every thing in the market ? ** " And have 
I not done so?" returned jEsop. "Is not 
the tongue the best thing in the world ? Is 
it not with the tongue that we teach truth, 
and instruct in the sciences, and reason, and 
persuade, and utter expressions of kindness, 
and also praise the gods?" All this was veiy 
true, but it did not make a better dinner, 
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SO his master bade ^sop begone, and prepare 
a feast on the morrow, as the same company 
was to dine with him. "And," added he, 
thinking to make sure of him, " get the worst 
of every thing this time." Next day the same 
guests were assembled, and dinner placed on 
the table, when lo! on the covers being re- 
moved, it was all tongues again! This was 
beyond endurance. His master looked at 
iEsop, who exclaimed, " Sir, you bid me get 
the worst of every thing, and what is worse 
than the tongue ? Is it not the promoter of 
wars, and lawsuits, and squabbles, and errors, 
and lies?" 

It is time now to return *to Athens, and see 
what 

PERICLES 

is about. I told you that the nobles of Athens 
had opposed a rival to his popularity, in order 
tq curb his ambition, and prevent him from 
getting the supreme power. This was Thucy- 
dides, a sensible and good man, but by no 
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means so eloquent a speaker as Pericles. The 
nobility, seeing tliat Pericles had the people 
entirely at his command, and that by his 
splendour and liberality he was gaining power 
every day, felt their jealous love of freedom 
alarmed, and, as the only way of shaking his 
authority, they accused him of spending on 
magnificent buildings the money which was 
intended for the security of Greece in case of 
war; and alleged that the allies would tax 
them with using the public money of Greece 
in the embellishment of Athens. To this 
Pericles replied, that the allies gave them 
money to purchase safety, and that as long as 
Athens kept the barbarians (as they called the 
Persians) at a distance, they had no right to 
ask what use was made of it. That as the 
state was provided with all the necessaries of 
war, the superfluous money could not be better 
employed than in erecting monuments of the 
taste and glory of Athens, which at the same 
time gave employment to so many of her 
artists and workmen. " And," continued he, 
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proving bow well he knew the ruling passion 
of the Athenians, " if it is thought that I 
haye expended too much of the public money 
on these temples, I will pay for them myself ; 
only let them be inscribed with my name, not 
with that of the people of Athens." This de- 
cided the matter. The people exclaimed, '' that 
he might expend the public money as he 
pleased, and need not spare it in the least." 
And on the ostracism being demanded, to 
decide between him and his rival, he gained 
the victory, and Thucydides was banished. 
After this triumph, Pericles being invested 
* with the chief authority, being in fact a king 
in all but the name, qaite altered his con- 
duct, and instead of giving the people their 
own way in every thing, he made them, either 
by persuasion or force, do as he thought right, 
and for the public good. It is a proof of his 
disinterestedness (and in this he resembles 
Aristides), that although he had the command 
of the wealth of the state, he did not add one 
penny to his private fortune. On the contrary, 

M 2 
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be lived with economy, retrenching all trifling 
and superfluous expenses in his household. 
His children did not like this, and complained 
of the want of the profusion seen in other 
wealthy families ; and even his old tutor, Ana- 
xagoras, blamed him, saying, such economy 
was beneath the attention of a philosopher. 
But Pericles proved the better philosopher of 
the two ; for instead of squandering his wealth 
he employed it in relieving numbers of poor 
citizens : and this very Anaxagoras felt the 
good of the generous economy of Pericles, for 
finding himself poor and neglected in his old 
age, he covered up his head (as was the custom 
among the ancients when determined to die), 
resolving to starve himself to death ; and Peri- 
cles, hearing of this, flew to the poor old phi- 
losopher with assistance and consolation. 

But while Pericles was thus carrying all 
before him, aweing and persuading the Athe- 
nians by turns, Athens herself was tottering. 
A little while ago, in the time of Aristides, 
you may remember we remarked the glorious 
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state of Athens. She now considered herself 
much more glorious ; but the two states were 
very different. In the time of Aristides, her 
glory was in her patriotism, her love of justice, 
her sense of honour. Now, she prided herself 
in her streets gorgeous with temples ; her 
statues and pictures, so beautiful and lifelike 
that the canvass and marble seemed to breathe ; 
and in her philosophers, teaching wisdom in her 
groves and porticoes. Had she retained her 
former moral virtues while indulging these 
elegant tastes, her power might have continued 
longer ; but while cultivating her intellect she 
neglected her heart. She became proud and 
overbearing; she forgot her nice sense of 
honour; and her wisdom had not the only 
sure foundation — " the fear of God." In 
this her high and mighty estate she treated 
her rival Sparta with the utmost haughtiness. 
Sparta, in turn, viewed her with a jealous 
eye; a spark only was needed to set them 
in a blaze ; and this spark was thus kindled. 
The state of Corinth had been included in 
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the last treaty with Athens and Sparta ; and 
in the treaty, one of the articles was, that 
should a dispute arise between any one of 
these three states and their colonies, neither 
of the others were to interfere. Corinth had 
a dispute with Corcyra, an island in the Ionian 
sea, which was one of her colonies; and on 
the Corcyreans applying to Athens for assist- 
ance, Pericles engaged them to grant it. The 
Corinthians complained to Sparta that Athens 
had broken the articles of the treaty, and 
Sparta, glad of an excuse to assail her riyal, 
took part with the Corinthians; thus began 
the 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 

which desolated Greece for twenty-seven years. 
This war involved all Greece, the majority 
taking part with Sparta. On her side were 
Achaia, Megara, Locris, Boeotia, most of the 
continental states ; while the islands, fearing 
her maritime power, declared for Athens. 

LacedsBmonia assembling a force of sixty thou- 
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sand men, invaded Attica under the Spartan 
king Archidamus. He harangued the army in 
an eloquent speech, telling them the eyes 
of all Greece were upon them, wishing them 
success, Athens having made herself odious 
by her overbearing pride. Pericles, on his 
side, exhorted the Athenians to shut them- 
selves up within their walls. His maxim in 
war had ever been to spare the blood of the 
citizens as much as possible, and he foresaw 
the impossibility of their standing against an 
army more than double their force; and as 
the Spartans had no knowledge of sieges he 
felt it would be their only security. The 
Athenians were extremely anxious to issue 
forth and brave their assailants, but he used 
every argument to dissuade them, telling 
them that trees, when lopped, grew again, but 
that when men were cut down it %as for ever ; 
and so, between persuasion and authority, he 
prevailed on them to shut themselves up. 
A great clamour was raised against him, 
which he heard unmoved, and with his usual 
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composure went on with what he thought best 
for their safety. 

Things turned out as he had foreseen. The 
Lacedaemonians, tired of waiting for the Athe- 
nians to come forth and give them battle, 
retired, burning and destroying the country 
on their way homewards. As soon as they 
were gone, the Athenians flew to their gaUeys 
and invaded the enemy*s territory, in their 
turn doing dreadful havoc, which in some 
measure consoled them for their late morti- 
^cation. While they were at sea, there hap- 
pened an eclipse of the sun, which frightened 
the sailors terribly, as they thought it an 
omen of the anger of the gods ; but PericleSj 
going up to the pilot of his vessel, flung his 
cloak over the man's head and asked him if 
he could see. On the pilot's replying, " No, 
that the cloak prevented his seeing," Pericles 
explained to him that a like cause, viz., the 
moon coming between him and the sun, pre- 
vented them seeing its light ; and so he partly 
dissipated their superstitious fears. 
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Thus ended the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war; and the Athenians, proud of 
their success at sea, returned to pass the 
winter at home, and employed themselves in 
funeral gamegf in honour of those slain in 
battle. The Greeks, and especially the Athe- 
nians, mingled the worship of their deities 
with all they did. It would be well if we 
Christians copied them in this, I mean in 
mingling the thought of our God with all 
we say and do. 

Among the various 

GRECIAN FESTIVALS, 

those in honour of the dead had an eminent 
place. When their countrymen died abroad, 
either in battle or otherwise, it was their cus- 
tom to bum them on a funeral pyre, and then, 
extinguishing the fire with wine, carefully 
to collect the ashes and enclose them in 
urns, which they buried in the sepulchres of 
their forefathers, or, at least, in their native 
land. 
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Homer thus describes the ceremony at the 
burial of Hector, one of the Trojans :— 



(( 



Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With rosy lustre streak'd the dewy lawn. 
Again the mournful crowds surround the pyre, 
And quench with wine the yet remaining fire. 
The snowy hones his Mends and brothers place 
(With tears collected) in a golden vase ; 
The golden vase in purple palls they roU'd, 
Of softest texture, and inwrought with gold. 
Last o'er the urn the sacred earth they spread. 
And raised the tomb, memorial of the dead." 



They did this from thinking their bones 
could not rest so quietly elsewhere; and if 
the rite could not be performed at the time, 
it was done at the first opportunity, however 
long after. Thus the bones of Theseus, you 
may remember, were carried to Athens by 
Cimon eight hundred years after his death. 

The funeral honours of those who died in 
battle were particularly great ; their comrades 
and generals attended them to the grave, with 
their shields and other arms reversed as a 
mark of respect, their own bucklers were fixed 
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on their tombs, and after the burial the most 
distinguished among their citizens was chosen 
to pronounce their funeral oration. 

The ceremonies performed this winter at 
Athens, in honour of those slain in the late 
war, were as follows: — A tent was erected 
containing the bones of the deceased, and 
there for three days every person in the city- 
went to strew flowers and perfumes. The 
bones were then laid in coffins of cypress- 
wood, a large empty coffin being carried in 
honour of those bodies which had not been 
found, and then placed in carriages. When 
all was ready, the procession, followed by the 
citizens, 

" A solemn, silent, melancholy train," 

slowly moved oflf towards the place of sepul- 
ture, where the relatives of the slain awaited 
them. There the bones were placed in a 
monument prepared on purpose, and an ora- 
tion in honour of them was pronounced by 
Pericles. The place of interment was called 

N 
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the Ceramicus, a suburb of Athens, where 
those slain in battle were buried; all except 
the warriors of Marathon: thej, in memory 
of their rare valour, were buried in the field 
of their glory. 

These were the ceremonies used at Grecian 
funerals. They had many other religious 
ceremonies and festivals; that in honour of 
Minerva, the patron deity of Athens, and 
called the Panathensea, was ihe principal and 
the most beautiful. First, in the procession, 
came a group of old men, chosen for their 
private worth and green old age ; these marched 
with olive-branches in their hands, the olive 
being sacred to Minerva; next came a band 
of men in the vigour of life, clad in armour, 
and looking as if they gloried in returning to 
these venerable old men the protection for- 
merly bestowed on themselves; then canie 
youths of eighteen or twenty years of age, 
singing hymns in honour of the goddess ; 
these were followed by a troop of lovely 
children, dressed in white and crowned with 
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garlands of flowers, and moving with a light, 
joyous step ; the procession was closed hy a 
group of the most heautiful maidens, of the 
highest families in Athens, clad in white, and 
carrying baskets of flowers on their heads: 
the whole was accompanied by music and 
dancing, and persons singing verses from 
Homer. 

Another of their solemnities was the festival 
of Ceres, the goddess of plenty. They con- 
sidered this festival so solemn that its cere- 
monies were called the Mysteries^ and from 
being generally celebrated at a magnificent 
temple in the town of Eleusis, twelve miles 
from Athens, they were called the Eleusinian 
mysteries. None but Athenians were ad- 
mitted, and no person could assist at the 
ceremonies without first serving a novitiate, 
or apprenticeship, of one or more years. 
Every Athenian made a point of initiating 
his children in these mysteries ; and as they 
were instructed in the principles of truth, 
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charity, and humanity, the urbanity and polite- 
ness for which the Athenians were remarkable 
are attributed to these early lessons. 

The festival lasted for nine days, of which 
the sixth was the most famous. The statue 
of Bacchus, the god of wine, and son of Ceres, 
was brought out with great ceremony, and car- 
ried in procession to Eleusis. The procession 
generally consisted of thirty thousand persons, 
and you may have some idea of the size 
of the temple, when you hear that it could 
contain the whole of this multitude. During 
their progress, they sang hymns to the god- 
dess, danced, and made the way re-echo with 
the sound of trumpets, clarions, and other 
musical instruments, so that the whole route 
was one continued scene of rejoicing. 

To return to the scene of war. The follow- 
ing spring, the Lacedaemonians again invaded 
Attica, and laid waste the country, while Athens 
herself was attacked by a still more deadly foe, 
whose ravages none could check. This was 
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THE PLAGUE, 

which broke out with such violence as to 
baffle the utmost efforts of medical art. It 
began first in Ethiopia, whence it descended 
into Egypt, and, spreading over Persia, came 
like a flood upon Athens. Old and young, 
men, women, and children, all were its victims ; 
the strongest constitution and the weakest 
falling alike beneath its attacks. Hippocrates, 
the most celebrated physician of the age, used 
his utmost skill in vain to arrest its progress. 
Befusing the offers of the king of Persia, who 
sent for him to attend his court, he shut him- 
self up in Athens, and devoted himself entirely 
to the sick. The Athenians were, so grateful 
to him for his generous care, that they pre- 
sented him with a crown of gold, and decreed 
that the reason of his obtaining it should be 
proclaimed yearly, by a herald, at the festival 
of Panathenaea. 

Meanwhile, the enemy was laying waste the 
country, and the people, seeing themselves 

n2 
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thus ravaged by war and disease, began to 
find fault with Pericles. They said it was his 
crowding Athens with so many people, that 
had tainted the air and encouraged the pesti- 
lence. They murmured against him till they 
persuaded themselves that he alone was the 
cause of all their calamities; and, at last, 
imposing a large fine on him, they deposed 
him from the command of the army. 

This disgrace, however, of Pericles, was not 
of long duration ; continued suffering lowered 
their pride, and, after a time, they apologised 
to him for their ungenerous treatment, and he 
reassumed the reins of government. But 
shortly after this Pericles himself was seized 
with the plague. Though not of the violent 
kind lately so prevalent, it was equally fatal, 
wasting his body by slow and sure degrees. 
Just before his death, his friends, and the 
principal citizens of Athens, sitting around 
his couch, discoursed of his various achieve- 
ments, his many virtues, and the numerous 
services he had done the state. They talked 
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freely, supposing his senses to be gone, when 
suddenly he opened his eyes, and observed, 
** I am surprised that while you extol these 
acts of mine, the like of which many generals 
have performed, you do not take notice of the 
most glorious circumstance of my life, viz., 
that no Athenian through my means ever 
wore mourning." 

The death of Pericles was a great loss to 
Athens. His taste, and elegant mind, en- 
couraged the fine arts ; and his quiet dignity, 
moderation, and self-command, were of the 
greatest use in the guidance of so fickle and 
sensitive a people as the Athenians. 

The first memorable event after his death 
was the 

SIEGE OF PLAT^A. 

It was in the neighbourhood of this little 
town, you may remember, that the famous 
battle was fought, in which the allied Greeks, 
under Pausanias, defeated the Persians. In 
return for the zeal and valour of the Platasans 
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at that battle, the Greeks treated them mth 
consideration, and on their being harassed by 
Thebes, a neighbouring republic, Athens en- 
tered into alliance with them. On the breaking 
out of the Peloponnesian war, Archidamus, the 
Spartan king, sent to desire them to renounce 
their alliance with the Athenians, and on their 
refusal he prepared to storm their town. 
The first thing he did was to fell numbers 
of trees, with which he surrounded the city, 
laying them down close together; he then 
erected a terrace or platform on the top for 
his battering machines. His whole army 
worked incessantly for seventy days at this 
work, one half of the soldiers resting while 
the other half laboured. The besieged, seeing 
what was going on, erected a wooden wall 
upon the walls of their town, intending always 
to out-top the besiegers. They filled the 
hollow of this erection with bricks and rub- 
bish, and covered it outside with skins to 
shelter it from the fires which the enemy 
discharged at it. Thus there were two rival 
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walls, and in proportion as the one was height- 
ened the other rose also. The besieged next 
bethought themselves of a stratagem; they 
dug a mine underground, reaching to the 
enemy's platform, and then, working upwards, 
removed the earth and other materials as fast 
as possible, from hand to hand, as far as the 
city, the besiegers all the time wondering to 
find that the more earth they heaped on, the 
lower their platform sunk. But, at length, 
the citizens, judging that the numbers of the 
enemy must in time overcome their efforts, 
gave up this, and, returning to the town, built 
another wall inside, behind which they might 
retire should the outer one be forced. The 
besiegers then set up their machines and 
stormed away for some time, but without doing 
much damage ; so, in despair, they determined 
to set fire to the walls. For this purpose 
they piled up against them trees, furze, &c,, 
and filled the spaces with pitch and sulphur, 
and then setting fire to the whole, raised such 
a prodigious blaze as never was seen. For- 
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tonatelj, however, for the Platseans, an ex- 
ceedingly heavy rain fell and extinguished the 
fire. The besiegers then deeming it impos- 
sible to force the wall, turned the siege into 
a blockade. The whole army again set to 
work, and surrounded the town with a wall of 
brick, strengthened by a ditch on each side. 
Thus were the poor Plateeans cooped up, to 
the number of four hundred, without hope, 
but in their own ingenuity. They were now 
in want of provisions, and had no prospect of 
succour from without ; so, after a consultation, 
they formed the bold resolution of cutting 
their way through the enemy. When it came 
to the time of execution, the courage of one 
half of them failed, but the other half, to the 
number of two hundred, persevered, and as- 
caped in the foUomng manner. They took 
the height of the enemy's wall by counting 
the number of rows of bricks which composed 
it; and then made ladders of the proper 
length. When all was ready, they took ad- 
vantage of a very dark night, and left the 
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city, in a storm of wind and rain. They 
crossed the first ditch in safety, and, aided 
by the darkness, and noise of the tempest, 
succeeded in gaining the top of the wall. 
They then began to descend, when a tile 
displaced by accident and falling with a crash 
alarmed the guard. They rushed in the di- 
rection of the sound, holding up torches, which 
torches, however, rather helped to assist the 
Plat83ans by shewing them their way, and 
they succeeded in gaining the further ditch. 
As soon as all had crossed, they took the 
road to Thebes, to deceive the enemy, whom, 
shortly afterwards, they saw, with torches in 
their hands, flying along the road to Athens. 
The PlatSBans, after keeping the Theban road 
for some time, turned through a cross route 
towards Athens, where they arrived in safety. 

The- wretched Platseans who remained in 
the town, after holding out for some time 
longer, surrendered, on condition that they 
should be tried in form of justice. But the. 
Lacedsmonians, enraged at their long resist- 
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ance, and instigated by the Thebans, barely 
asked them, whether they had done Sparta 
any service in the late war ? The Plataeans, 
surprised and puzzled at this demand, stood 
speechless, and the Lacedaemonians barba- 
rously put them to death. 

After this siege, there were several engage- 
ments, in which the diflferent powers mutually 
harassed each other, until, tired of such war- 
fare, a peace was concluded for fifty years. 
This was in the tenth year of the war. It 
was called the Nician peace, because Nicias, 
the Athenian general, was its chief promoter. 
It lasted, however, but for a few months ; the 
person who was the principal cause of its being 
broken was 

ALCIBIADES. 

This young Athenian, a relative of Pericles, 
was remarkable for his various and contra- 
dictory qualities. His wit and eloquence, 
together with the seeds of many good qualities 
which he thought he discovered in him, re- 
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commended him to the friendship of Socrates, 
who bestowed very great pains on him, in- 
structing him and trying to wean him from 
his faults. Alcibiades, on his side, had a great 
veneration for this kind friend, and made many 
resolves, while in his presence, to leave off his 
faults and follies ; but no sooner did he leave 
Socrates, and return to his flattering compa- 
nions, than he forgot all his good resolutions. 
His ambition led him to aspire to be the first 
in Athens ; but his was not the noble ambition 
of the heroes we read of in the early part of 
this history, and which was based on love of 
their country; his was the ambition of arro- 
gance, and was founded on self-love. Hearing 
the people remark that Pericles had engaged 
them in a war, and that Nicias had freed them 
from it, he became uneasy lest Nicias should 
usurp the chief place in the public estimation, 
and ungenerously determined, if possible, to 
lower his credit. An opportunity soon offered 
relative to a dispute between Argos and Sparta, 
and Alcibiades manceuvred so well for his 

o 
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ambition, though by no means so well for his 
credit, that he disconcerted Nicias, and got 
himself elected general. 

It was about this time that the ostracism 
was abolished, which happened thus : — ^There 
was in Athens a citizen of the name of Hyper- 
BOLUS, a wicked and contemptible character. 
This man, seeing the people divided in opinion 
between Nicias and Alcibiades, the old and 
prudent being the friends of the former, while 
the young and warlike were in favour of the 
latter, tried to inflame the populace against 
both ; but Alcibiades perceiving this, and join- 
ing forces with Nicias, got the ostracism turned 
against Hyperbolus, who was banished. This 
punishment had hitherto been considered sacred 
to eminent characters, but was now thought to 
have been so degraded, by being used against 
this contemptibly person, that it was from this 
time given up. 

The advancement of Alcibiades to the chief 
dignity was the worst thing which could have 
happened to the Athenians. For some time 
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back they had been so inflated with pri^e on 
account of their successes, that they fancied 
they could do anything, and, amongst other 
schemes, had projected the conquest of Sicily. 
This, the prudence of Pericles had dissuaded 
them from ; but no sooner was Alcibiades at 
the head of affairs, than he indulged himself 
in, and inspired the people with, such extra- 
yagant hopes of conquest, that they gave him 
full powers to fit out galleys and raise troops 
at his pleasure. They, however, joined Nicias 
with him in the command, thinking his pru- 
dence and wisdom would temper the rashness 
of Alcibiades. Nicias was extremely unwilling 
to engage in this expedition, the fatal conse- 
quences of which he foresaw, but he was of a 
mild and timid disposition, and allowed him- 
self to be overruled by the wishes of the 
people. 

Every thing, therefore, was an*anged, and the 

EXPEDITION TO SYRACUSE 
determined on. Syracuse was the capital of 
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the rich and heautiful island of Sicily, and did 
not }'ield, in size or elegance, to any city of 
Greece ; for its conquest the Athenians now 
made the most magnificent preparations. They 
fitted out one hundred and forty galleys, five 
thousand heavy-armed soldiers, and above one 
thousand light-armed forces, all suitably pro- 
vided with sea-stores. 

On the morning they were to sail, the whole 
people of Athens assembled by daybreak at 
the port of PirsBus to bid them farewell, and 
to feast their eyes with the gallant sight. 
There were the galleys, each vieing with the 
other in gaiety and magnificence ; there were 
the seamen and soldiei-s, the flower of Athens, 
emulating each other in the beauty and neat- 
ness of their arms and equipage; and there 
was Alcibiades, dressed with a splendour which 
heightened the beauty of his person : the 
whole giving rather the idea of a festive pa- 
geant than of a warlike expedition. As soon 
as the troops were on board, the trumpets 
sounded, and prayers were offered up for 
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success ; gold aad silver cups were then filled 
with wine, and the accustomed libations poured 
out, amidst the shouts of the people lining the 
shore. Then the hymn was raised, and the 
fleet sailed majestically out of the harbour. 

On their arrival in Sicily, they stopped at 
Catana, to deliberate on the best mode of pro- 
cedure; but ere the different opinions were 
canvassed, messengers arrived from Athens, 
summoning Alcibiades home to answer a charge 
of impiety. Alcibiades went so far with them, 
but on landing he disappeared and eluded 
pursuit. The Athenians, enraged at this, 
condemned him to death, and confiscated his 
estate. On his being told,* some time after- 
wards, that they had condemned him to die, 
he replied, " I hope one day to convince them 
that I am alive." 

On his departure, Nicias, having the com- 
mand of the troops, after various actions and 
engagements, drew up before Syracuse. He 
commenced operations by raising a wall round 
the city, and succeeded so far in blockading 

o2 
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it by sea and land that the Syracusans talked 
of an accommodation, and the Athenians might 
have gained the day, but for an unexpected 
succour which changed the face of affairs. 
This was the arrival of Gylippus with troops 
from Sparta. The Syracusans were so over- 
joyed at this unlooked-for assistance that they 
recovered their hopes, and, jointly with the 
Spartans, assailing Nicias, blockaded him in 
turn, making use of the very stones the Athe- 
nians had collected to surround Syracuse. 

Soon after this, an engagement by night 
taking place, in which two thousand Athenians 
were slain, Nicias determined to return, but 
the enemy, seeing they had now the advantage, 
determined to prevent them. They hemmed 
in the Athenians in their harbour, by vessels 
placed crossways, fixed with iron chains, and 
then made preparation for battle. The Athe- 
nians, on their side, had no alternative. Shut 
up in an enemy's country, and in want of pro- 
visions, their only chance was in overcoming, 
or, by forcing a passage, to escape homewards. 
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Each side thus having a great stake, the battle 
was obstinate and bloody. The Athenians, 
sailing up to the mouth of the fort, easily took 
the ships which defended the entrance, but on 
their attempting to break the chain of the 
rest, the enemy, to the number of two hundred 
galleys, came rushing up from all quarters, 
flinging stones on the Athenian vessels. These 
stones, committing damage wherever they were 
thrown, did great execution, while the Athe- 
nians, using only darts and arrows, which the 
motion of the ships prevented theii* aiming 
correctly, did very little mischief to their •an- 
tagonists. After these discharges, the soldiers 
on both sides attempted to board their adver- 
saries* vessels, and it often happened that while 
the crew was climbing up a vessel on one side, 
the enemy was entering their own at the 
other. The noise of the ships dashing against 
each other, the sound of the waves, the differ- 
ent cries of victors and vanquished, the shouts 
of the officei-s trying to make their ordere be 
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heard, — all formed a scene of perplexity and 
confusion difficult to describe. 

Meanwhile, the land forces, drawn up on 
the highest part of the shore, and the inhabit- 
ants of the city, either crowded on the walls 
or kneeling in their temples imploring the 
gods for victory, all contemplated the battle 
with no little anxiety and terror. At last, 
after a long and vigorous resistance, the Athe- 
nian fleet was put to flight and driven on 
shore. The Syracusans, spectators of this 
victory, gave a universal shout; the victors, 
elated with joy, sailed to the city and set up a 
trophy; while the poor Athenians, unused to 
defeat, were so dejected that they did not even 
ask for their dead to be delivered to them for 
sepulture. 

Nicias and his army had now but two alterna- 
tives, either to attempt the passage again, or to 
abandon his fleet and return by land. After 
some deliberation, the latter was resolved on. 
They set out upon their march the third day 
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after the battle, the whole army in a deplorable 
condition, but especially their old commander 
Nicias. Wasted with sickness, and overcome 
with his defeat, when he contrasted the igno- 
miny of their present return to Athens with 
the splendour of their setting out, he was 
filled with grief. But the worst was yet to 
come. The enemy, perceiving their retreat, 
followed them with the utmost diligence, and 
overtaking the«a on the banks of a river into 
which the Athenians had plunged in order to 
quench their thirst, they attacked and entirely 
defeated them, and carrying Nicias back to 
Syracuse, put him to death. 

Such was the event of this ill-advised ex- 
pedition: men, ships, money, and fame, all 
lost through vanity and unfounded self-con- 
fidence. We have hitherto seen the little 
state of Athens, through her valour and the 
disinterested patriotism of her rulers, gradu- 
ally rise above the rest of Greece ; and, while 
taking the lead in war, giving lessons in phi- 
losophy, politeness, and all the elegancies of 
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life: we must soon look on a far dififerent 
picture. Already we see her exchanging her 
valour for presumption, her refinement for 
luxury ; instead of the triumph of the straits 
of Salamis, we have the defeat in the harbour 
of Syracuse. For the future, instead of ex- 
tending her empire, we must see her content 
to defend herself at home ; while states, until 
now scarcely noticed, emerge from obscurity, 
and advance on the page of history in propor- 
tion as she recedes. But we are anticipating. 
At the news of this defeat, the allies resolved 
to throw off the Athenian yoke, and Sparta, 
elated, made preparations for renewing the 
war with vigour. And now Alcibiades, who 
on his escape had taken refuge first at Sparta 
and then in Persia, and who was well informed 
of all that passed, sent to offer them assistance, 
provided they would alter their government, 
taking the power out of the hands of the popu- 
lace and vesting it in the nobility. We may 
see the change of spirit in the Athenians, by 
their agreeing to the terms of Alcibiades, and 
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soliciting him to return and take the chief 
command. 

He set out. On his way, hearing that the 
Spartan fleet, under Mindarus, was at the 
Hellespont, in pursuit of the Athenians, and 
being willing to give eclat to his return, he 
hastened with his eighteen galleys to the as- 
sistance of the latter. He came up just in 
time, and, in concert with the Athenians, drove 
back the Spartans, and took thirty of their 
ships. The letter written by a Spartan to the 
Ephori, telling of their defeat, is an example 
of the laconic style : — " Our glory is faded. 
Mindarus is slain. Our soldiers are starving ; 
and we know not what steps to take.'' 

After this, Alcibiades made a triumphal 
entry into Athens. He appeared at the port 
of Piraeus with his galley hung round with 
shields and other spoils as trophies, and had 
a number of the enemy's vessels towed after 
him. The citizens, as unstable in their dis- 
pleasure as in their gratitude, came out with 
acclamations to meet him, and crowned him 
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with garlands ; nay, so much had they gone 
to an opposite extreme that they even pro- 
posed to give him sovereign power. The 
nohility, however, not agreeing to this, they 
made him generalissimo of all their forces. 
The first thing he did after his return was 
to celebrate the Eleusinian mysteries with 
very great pomp and ceremony. 

Meanwhile, the Lacedaemonians, getting 
alarmed at the successful return of Alcibiades, 
made choice of a general whom they supposed 
capable of opposing him. This was Lysander, 
a brave and warlike Spai'tan, inured to the 
discipline of his country, but crafty and am- 
bitious withal. He carried the army to Ephe- 
sus, a city of Ionia, in Asia ; there he erected 
an arsenal for the building of ships, made the 
ports free, encouraged the arts, and, in short, 
laid the foundation of the grandeur to which 
this city afterwai*ds attained. While thus em- 
ployed, Cyrus, prince of Persia, coming to 
Sardis, Lysander went to visit him, and re- 
ceived from him the promise of assistance 
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against Alcibiades. How is the glory of Greece 
fallen, when she thus accepts of aid from her 
ancient foe! Such is the fruit of civil war 
and discord : when the Greeks were united 
among themselves, you may remember their 
exclaiming that, " sooner would the sun de- 
part from the heavens than they join with the 
enemy of their country." 

Alcibiades having occasion to quit his fleet, 
in order to raise supplies, left Antiochus in 
command, with orders not to attack the enemy 
until his return. But Antiochus, willing to 
signalise himself, disobeyed orders; and sail- 
ing away to Ephesus, provoked the Spartans 
to an engagement, in which he was slain and 
fifteen Athenian galleys taken. The people 
of Athens, true only to their caprice, blamed 
Alcibiades for this, and banished him a second 
time, appointing other generals in his place. 
He again fled to Asia, where, some years 
after, he was murdered by the Persians. 

After various actions, the Spartan fleet, 
under Lysander, sailed towards the Hellespont, 
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and tx)ok the town of Lampsacus. The Athe- 
nians, hearing of this success, steered along the 
coast, and cast anchor over against them at 

.EGOS POTAMOS. 

The Hellespont is only two thousand paces 
broad at this place, and the two armies, seeing 
themselves so near, expected to give battle 
next day. But Lysander had another design 
in view. He ordered his fleet to keep in 
readiness, and to await his orders in profound 
silence ; at the same time desiring the land 
forces to draw up in order of battle, and to 
wait in perfect stillness. In the morning, the 
Athenians rowed towards them with their 
whole fleet, but seeing them remain motion- 
less, towards evening they withdrew. This 
was repeated for four days ; and the Athenian 
generals, imputing their conduct to fear, lost 
all apprehension, and allowed their men the 
greatest liberty, permitting them every even- 
ing to land and disperse about the coast at 
their pleasure. The fifth day the Athenian 
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fleet presented themselves as usual, and in 
the evening retiring mth more insulting airs 
than before, dispersed themselves, according to 
custom, about the country. 

Lysander, as soon as they were gone, ran 
through his whole fleet in his galley, exhorting 
them to be in readiness and to do their duty. 
When his scouts brought him word that the 
Athenians were all on shore, he gave the signal 
by sound of trumpet, and his fleet sailed forward 
in order. The land army at the same time 
hastened to a promontory to view the battle. 

Ck>NaN, one of the Athenian generals, was 
the flrst to perceive them thus advancing, and 
sounding the alarum^ he called to the troops 
to embark, but in vain ; some were walking in 
the country, some were cooking their supper, 
some were asleep. He commanded, — he con- 
jured, but seeing it vras impossible to collect 
them, he disengaged his own galley, with nine 
others, and sailed away to Cyprus. The Pe- 
loponnesians, meanwhile, fell upon the fleet, 
seizing the vessels, and putting to the sword 
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the troops who ran, without arms or order, to 
defend them. They then went on shore and 
killed or captured the rest; taking, in all, 
three thousand prisoners and the whole fleet. 
Thus ended the Peloponnesian war: Ly- 
sander, in the space of one hour, and with 
little or no loss to himself, terminating a war 
which had lasted seven-and-twenty years. 

Lysander immediately sent despatches with 
the news of this victory to Sparta ; he then 
sailed to all the maritime cities, and ordered 
any Athenians who might be in them to return 
instantly to Athens ; this he did, that by over- 
stocking the city he might the more easily 
reduce it by famine. He then left governors, 
devoted to himself, in all the cities ; thus 
virtually giving himself the sovereignty of 
Greece. 

A single ship arrived at the PirsBus with the 
intelligence of this defeat, throwing Athens 
into consternation and despair. Of the three 
hundred ships which had sailed from the 
PirsBus, but eight remained; their city was 
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crowded to excess, and they looked every in- 
stant for the approach of an insulting enemy. 
Their fears were soon verified ; for Lysander 
arrived at the Piraeus with his fleet, while 
Aois and Pausanias, the two Spartan kings, 
advanced by land. After sustaining a siege 
and blockade of six months, the Athenians 

• 

were obliged to send offers of submission ; and 
peace was granted on the following conditions : — 
That the fortifications of PirsBus should be 
demolished; that Athens should limit her 
fleet to twelve ships ; that she should give up 
all the town? taken during the war ; and (hard- 
est condition of all) that for the future she 
should undertake no .military enterprise but 
under the command of the Lacedaemonians. 

These conditions being ratified, Lysander 
sailed into the port, and, to the sound of 
flutes and trumpets, caused the walls to be 
demolished. This was on the anniversary of 
the day on which the Athenians, not quite 
forty years before, had gained the naval battle 
of Salamis. 

p2 
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Lysander, witliout giving tbe Athenians time 
to recover, changed the form of their govern- 
ment entirely, establishing thirty archons, who 
received the name of 



THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 

They deserved this name from the barbarous 
and tyrannical manner in which they oppressed 
the unhappy Athenians. They put them to 
death, high and low, on the slightest pretext ; 
so that it is calculated by some historians, 
though no doubt with exaggeration, that more 
citizens lost their lives through these tyrants 
in eight months than had fiEillen during the 
Peloponnesian war in ten years. 

At length, Thrasybulus, a man of ad- 
mirable character and undaunted resolution, 
determined at all risks to endeavour to relieve 
his country. With a party of seventy men 
only, he seized on the Piraeus. The Thirty 
flew thither with their troops ; but as on the 
one side were men fighting for life and libertv. 
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while on the other were paid mercenaries 
fighting for injustice, the better cause pre- 
vailed ; the tyrants were overthrown, and the 
principal of them killed. As the rest of the 
army were taking to flight, Thrasybulus called 
out, " Wherefore fly from me as from a vic- 
torious enemy ? Am I not your countryman 
and friend ? It is not against you I fight, but 
against your oppressors. Let us cordially 
unite in the design of vindicating the liberty 
of our country." This address had a proper 
effect. The army, returning to Athens, form- 
Ally expelled the Thirty. Lysander was for 
restoring them, but Pausanias, pitying the 
Athenians, favoured them in secret ; and Thra- 
sybulus, entering Athens in triumph, had the 
happiness of causing the past to be buried in 
oblivion, and of restoring to his country its 
ancient form of government. 

Notwithstanding the fallen character of 
the Greeks, their military ardour was not 
yet extinguished, as was shewn soon after 
in an cxtraordinaiy exploit; this was the 
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RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. 

On the conclusion of the late war, Sparta 
held the undoubted sovereignty of Greece ; and 
as it was one of the Spartan maxims to be 
constantly occupied in war, they engaged them- 
selves, and the other Grecians, to the number 
of thirteen thousand men, in a warfiEire then 
being carried on in Persia. 

The Persian empire at that time belonged 
to Abtaxerxes, who, seeing that his yoimger 
brother Cyrus envied him the diadem, sent 
him into Lydia, with a commission to govern 
there, hoping this would content him, and 
induce him to change his wicked designs. 
But he was mistaken; no sooner was Cyrus 
settled in Lydia than he engaged the Greeks, 
under the command of Clearchus, a Lacedee- 
monian, to assist him in dethroning his brother. 
Clearchus alone knew his intentions, and with 
great address led on the thirteen thousand 
Greeks to within a few days' march of Baby- 
lon. Cyrus there unfolded his plans to the 
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army, and gained them over by a large increase 
of pay, and a promise of still greater in the 
event of success. 

Being now come to a place called Cuiiara, 
within fifteen miles of Babylon, and seeing his 
brother's army advancing, Cyrus gave orders 
to his troops to form themselves into line 
of battle; Artaxerxes, meanwhile, advancing 
slowly and in good order. When the two 
armies came within a few hundred paces of 
each other, the Greeks, raising their battle- 
hymn, marched on softly till close to the 
Persians, then setting up a shout, they struck 
their darts on their shields to frighten the 
horses, and sprang forward with all their force 
on the barbarians, who did not await their 
charge but turned ancl fled. The people 
around Cyrus proclaimed him king; but 
he, perceiving Artaxerxes wheeling to attack 
him in flank, spurred on to meet him. The 
battle then became a single combat between 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes, and, after being doubt- 
ful for some time, ended in the death of Cyrus. 
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The Greeks, uow dimiuislied to ten U 
Lvgan tlieii: retreat; during which, thn 
treachery of the barbarians, Clearcl 
killed, and the command devolved oi 
piioN. Thia yuung Athenian becom 
niirda ttunous as one of the most elo< 
hisUiriaus, and his present conduct w 
u> hiH future eloquence. 

By break of day he assembled the 
itiiJ ouimated them hj a speech, in « 
told them they had every thing to hoj 
L'ourage and perseverance; he ended 
vising them to bum their useless bag 
it would only encumber them. They 
their hands in token of approbatio 
choosing what was needful from their 
set fire to the rest, and began their 
and e. tenible march it was ! Thrt 
enemy's country, over mountains, aero 
rivers, ignorant of the roads, and often 
doep in snow, besides continual conilii 
the barbariatis, who harassed them 
aides. But on they went, supported 
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courage, and the eloquent exhortations of Xeno- 
phon. 

At length, while toiling up a steep mountain 
on the border* of Colchis, those in advance set 
up a prodigious shout; and Xenophon, who 
was in the rear, thinking it to be the signal of 
an attack of the enemy, urged those behind 
towards the summit. But on nearing them, 
cries of, " The sea ! " saluted their ears, find 
changed their alarm into joy. Hurrying on, 
they gained the top of the mountain from 
whence the ocean could be descried, and then 
nothing was heard through the whole army but 
shouts of, "The sea ! the sea ! " 

When their joy was somewhat moderated, 
they piled up an immense heap of stones, and 
erected a trophy of broken bucklers and other 
arms. Arriving soon after at Trebizond, a 
Greek colony, they celebrated games, with 
great rejoicings, for several days ; and, firililly, 
with various turns of fortune, arrived triumph- 
antly at home, having traversed in fifteen 
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months a space of one thousand one hundred 
and fifty-five leagues. 

In this war between the Persian brothers, 
the cities of Ionia (a colony in Asia belonging 
to Greece) had taken part with Cyrus, and, 
consequently, on his death were involved in 

WAR WITH ARTAXERXES. 

The famous retreat of the ten thousand, 
performed in the very face of the Persians, 
proved the superiority of Grecian discipline 
over Persian numbers; and had Athens and 
Sparta now joined with Ionia, they might, in 
all likelihood, have overthrown that vast em- 
pire. But pride and jealousy prevented them : 
Athens could not bear the humiliation of being 
led by Sparta; and Sparta, elevated by the 
event of the Peloponnesian war, would not 
act but as principal. The consequence was 
that Conon the Athenian, who fled to Cyprus 
from the battle of ^gos Potamos. joined Ar- 
taxerxes, while the Spartans, under Agesiijius, 
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crossed over to Asia to join the lonians. At 
first Agesilaus was successful; but after the 
death of Ljsander, who was killed in battle, 
the Spartans were defeated by Conon and the 
Persians near Cnidos, a city of Caria, and, 
their fleet being destroyed, they were deprived 
of the command of the sea. Sparta then sent 
Antalcidas to Persia with overtures of peace, 
which were accepted on condition that all the 
Grecian colonies in Asia should be given up 
to Artaxerxes, and that, in the event of any of 
the Grecian states refusing to agree to the 
treaty, the others should compel them to 
yield. 

How inconsistent is man, and how evil are 
the consequences of pride and disunion! 
Scarce sixty years have elapsed since we saw 
an Athenian stoned to death for so much as 
mentioning peace with Persia (see p. 77), and 
the united Grecians, under Ciraon, forbidding 
the Persians to come within three days' march 
of the ^gean sea. Here we see Persia giving 
laws to Greece, and compelling her states to 
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see them executed, or go to war with one 

another. 

Until very lately, the Athenians occupied 

the foreground of our Grecian pictures ; la^ 

terly, the Spartans have thro^vn them in the 

shade, and, since the Peloponnesian war, placed 

them in the background ; now a third state, 

that of 

THEBES, 

enters on the scene. 

You may remember this city being men- 
tioned in the account of the heroic ages as 
the theatre of the firat siege in Greece. Since 
that time they degenerated, and, for safety 
from the growing power of Athens, put 
themselves under the protection of Sparta. 
After the peace of Antalcidas, however, Sparta 
attempted to change the Theban form of govern- 
ment, sending agents for that purpose into 
Thebes. Four hundred of the chief citizens 
fled for protection to Athens, and the Athe- 
nians espoused their cause, in concert with 
the Theban friends. 
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PELOPIDAS AND EPAMINONDAS. 

These were two citizens descended from two 
of the hest families in Thebes, and united to- 
gether by the strictest friendship. 

Pelopidas was possessed of a large fortune, 
which he employed in the service of his country- 
men ; shewing, by his wise use of riches, that 
he was their master, not their slave. Not 
being able to make his friend Epaminondas 
partake of his fortune, he determined to 
share his poverty, by imitating him in the 
modesty of his dress and the frugality of his 
table : so noble an idea had he of friendship. 
He was also brave, and devoted to his country. 

Epaminondas was poor, but his virtues 
shed a lustre over his poverty. He was va- 
liant, wise, prudent, patient, and so great a 
lover of truth that he scrupled to deviate 
from it in the smallest degree, even in jest. 
Though he would not make use of the esteem 
of the rich to advantage himself, he used it in 
the behalf of others. Hearing that one of his 
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friends wa^) in great necessity, he sent him to 
a very rich citizen, with orders to ask him for 
a hundred crowns in his name; on the rich 
citizen calling upon him to ask the reason, 
he replied, *' I sent him to you because the 
honest man is poor and you are rich." 

Epaniinondas had great military talents, but 
he preferred passing his time in study rather 
than in war, saying, it was more honourable, as 
well as more difficult, to conquer one's self than 
an enemy. And his modesty, which was great, 
by throwing a veil over all these admirable 
qualities, added to their charm. Spintharus, his 
tutor, said of him, " That he never knew a man 
who knew more and spoke less." 

It is said the inviolable friendship subsisting 
between Epaminondas and Pelopidas took its 
rise in the following manner: they were en- 
gaged in a battle in company with the Spartans, 
then their allies, and being pressed hard by 
the enemy, they locked their shields together, 
and repulsed all who attacked them ; till at 
last Pelopidas, having received seven deep 
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wounds, fell upon a heap of slain. Epamin- 
ondas, though he believed him to be dead, 
would not desert his body, but stood forward 
to defend it and his arms, being resolved to 
die rather than leave them in the power of 
the enemy. There he stood, fighting against 
numbers and in extreme danger, till some of 
the Spartans came up to his assistance and 
rescued both. 

Such were the two friends who now deter- 
mined on freeing their country from the Spar- 
tan yoke. After concerting their measures, 
Pelopidas, with eleven of his friends disguised 
as females, returned to Thebes, and getting 
admission as singers at night into a house 
where the Spartan emissaries were feasting, 
they stabbed them to death before they had 
time to stand upon their defence. In the 
morning, Epaminondas arrived with two thou- 
sand horse and five thousand foot from Athens, 
and calling upon all citizens who wished to 
deliver their country, laid siege to the citadel ; 
the Spartans, then, seeing resistance vain, 

Q 52 
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agreed to save bloodshed by instantly quitting 
Thebes. 

After this, having the advantage in a suc- 
cession of engagements, the Thebans grew 
bolder, and from defending themselves, they 
began to attack their enemies, under the con- 
duct of the two friends. Three hundred, in 
particular, of the flower of the Theban army, 
united themselves in the bond of friendship, 
and vowed to live and die together. They 
went by the name of " The Sacred Battalion," 
and generally turned the scale of victory in 
their favour. Then it was the Spartans found 
that valour could flourish in other regions be- 
sides those lying on the banks of the Eurotas. 
The battle of Leuctra, which took place soon 
after, shewed the advantage of able com- 
manders ; for in it Epaminondas, with only 
six thousand men, defeated twenty-five thou- 
sand Spartans, leaving four thousand, with 
Cleombrotus, one of their kings, dead upon 
the field ; the Thebans losing only three hun- 
dred. Aftejr this he led his army as far as 
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the Eurotas ; fits he was about to cross, some 
Spartans pointed him out to Agesilaus, who 
exclaimed, " Oh the wonder-working man ! " 
After these exploits, Epaminondas and Pe- 
lopidas returned to Thebes, where — it seems 
scarcely credible — instead of receiving the con- 
gratulations of their countrymen, they had to 
defend themselves against the accusation of 
having kept their command four months beyond 
the time appointed by law. The penalty of 
this charge was death. Epaminondas appeared 
with all the dignity of conscious rectitude ; in- 
stead of defending himself, he enumerated his 
successes, and concluded by saying he would 
die with pleasure provided the Thebans re- 
nounced the whole glory of these victories 
in favour of himself and Pelopidas. The 
people, struck with the justice of his speech, 
acquitted them both; and Epaminondas re- 
turned from trial as from battle, covered 
with glory and applause. His enemies, 
however (for the best of men have ene- 
mies), jealous of hifi glory, caused him to be 
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elected as the city scavenger^ but he accepted 
the place with a smile, and remarked that, 
instead of deriving honour from his office, he 
would confer dignity on it in his turn. 

Soon after this, the Macedonians soliciting 
aid from the Thebans to settle some disputes 
among themselves, Pelopidas was sent; and 
after settling Perdiccas on the throne of 
Macedonia, he brought back with him to 
Thebes Philip, brother of Perdiccas, as 
hostage. This Philip, afterwards king of Ma- 
cedonia, was the father of Alexander the Great. 
He was lodged in the house of Epaminondas, 
and there acquired that knowledge of war 
which he afterwards exerted against the liber- 
ties of Greece. 

Pelopidas, after many victories, was killed 
in the battle of Cynocephale, in Thessaly; 
the Thebans won, but considered the victory 
dearly purchased with his life. They cele- 
brated his funeral with the utmost magnifi- 
cence ; the sincerity of their grief honouring him 
more than even the pomp of their ceremonies. 
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After his death, the command was vested in 
Epaminondas, who led his troops to Sparta, 
intending, as it had no walls, and Agesilaus 
being absent with his forces, to take it by 
surprise. But Agesilaus was apprised of his 
design, and returned in time to prevent it. 
Epaminondas then went on to 

MANTINEA, 

determined to compensate for this failure by 
seizing upon the town. A reinforcement of 
six thousand Athenians arriving to assist the 
Mantineans, advan(;ed to meet him, while the 
Spartans, under Agesilaus, followed in his 
rear. The Greeks had never fought among 
themselves with more numerous armies than 
in this battle ; that of the Thebans amounted 
to thirty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse, that of the Spartans and their allies to 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse. 
The battle was fought on both sides with 
the greatest valour ; and the judicious dispo- 
sition and movements of the Thebans shewed 
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the i)rofound military skill of their commander. 
But the furious slaughter continuing .without 
the victory inclining much to either side, Epa- 
miuondas determined by a strong effort to 
turn the scale in his favour; he, therefore, 
formed a strong body of his bravest men 
around him, and made a vigorous charge 
against the enemy. They broke the Lace- 
dsBmonian phalanx, but Epaminondas, in his 
ardour to pursue his success, advanced too for 
in front of his line of troops, and the enemy 
levelling at him a shower of javelins, one of 
which breaking in his breast while the head 
continued in the wound, he fell. The battle 
was then renewed with double fury ; the one 
side anxious to take him alive, the other to 
rescue him ; but the Thebans conquered, and 
bore him off to the camp. After tMs, the 
troops on both sides stood still to rest, as if 
by mutual consent; and, at the same time, 
their trumpets sounded a retreat. Each side 
claimed the victory, but the LacedsBmonians 
sending first to ask leave to buiy their dead. 
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this was considered equivalent to owning them- 
selves defeated. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas had been carried 
off, and his wound examined by the surgeons, 
who pronounced that he would die as soon as 
the head of the javelin was drawn out. In 
this extremity, his friends standing weeping 
around him, he first asked about his shield. 
On being shewn it, and told that the Thebans 
had gained the day, " Then," said he, " all is 
well." One of his friends lamenting that he 
left no children to perpetuate his memory, he 
looked on him with a serene air, and replying, 
** I leave two illustrious daughters, Leuctra 
and Mav tinea,'' he calmly drew forth the head 
of the javelin and expired. And with him 
expired the glory of Thebes, which, as it had 
risen with him, so it fell when he did, and 
sunk into its original obscurity. 

Epaminondas was equally great as a general, 
a philosopher, and as a private citizen. He 
found his country enslaved by a foreign power, 
from which he freed her, and with which he 
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placed her un an equality ; but instead 
priding himself on his valour, in the inten 
of repose he would retire to his study and 
books, with as little concern as if he had 1 
noUiing to do with the victory. After gain 
the battle of Leuctra, which had drawn 
liim tlie admiration of all Greece, he obser 
in answer to some congratulations, " My pi 
sure arises from knowing the joy the news 
my victory will give my father and mother.' 

What a delightful glimpse does not t 
speech give us of domestic happiness ! H 
tenderly Epaminondas loved his father a 
mother, and how proud must not they hi 
been of such ^ son ! My dear children, if ] 
would be happy, love and honour your parei 
Can anything be fonder than your father's ca 
or deeper than your mother's love? Y 
there is something yet deeper, fonder sti 
and that is the care and love of God, yc 
Father in heaven, who says, *' A mother n 
forget her child, yet will I not forget thee." 

Greece was now no longer the Greece 
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former days, when each state fought for the 
whole. Thebes, after the death of Epaminon- 
das, sank into her previous insignificance. 
Athens was entirely devoted to pleasure ; ex- 
pending, as an historian tells us, more money 
on the representation of a play in her theatres 
than it had cost her to ceirry on war against 
the barbarians. Sparta had lost her ancient 
simplicity, and adopted the luxury without the 
polish of her rival ; and the inferior states, in 
their various quarrels, relied on their own 
strength, Greece had no longer one object 
in common ; thus she was open to the inroads 
of any ambitious power which chose to attack 
her. This power soon manifested itself in 
the person of 

PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

He was the Philip whom Pelopidas carried 
as hostage to Thebes, and lodged in the bouse 
of Epaminondas ; having promised his mother 
to give him an education suitable to his birth, 
and knowing he could have no finer example 
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than that of his friend. From Epaminondas 
Philip learnt the science of war, but he did not 
copy his virtues; he was ambitious and in- 
sincere, and made his own interest the motive 
of his actions. On succeeding to the throne 
of Macedonia, he found many enemies : these 
he overcame, but not altogether in the man- 
ner of the ancient Greeks, who conquered 
by their valour : he preferred conquering by 
bribes and dissimulation. It is said that on 
consulting the Oracle at Delphos regarding 
the success of an intended expedition, the 
priestess replied, " That with silver spears he 
should conquer all things." He took this to 
mean that money could gain where valour 
might fail, and was more proud of the success 
of his bribes than of his battles. How unlike 
the pupil of Epaminondas ! 

Greece was at this time distracted with in- 
ternal war The Phocians had taken posses- 
sion of some lands belonging to the temple of 
Apollo, and being, therefore, fined by the 
Amphictyonic council, instead of submitting, 
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they seized the temple itself with all its 
treasures. This set Greece in a flame: the 
hostilities in consequence were called the 
Sacred War, and lasted ten years. 

PhiUp, perceiving the great advantage given 
him by the dissensions among the Grecians, 
determined upon the conquest of Greece. He 
accordingly advanced as far as Thermopylae, 
intending to secure that important pass, which 
would give him the entrance into Attica, when 
the Athenians were roused to energy by the 
eloquence of 

DEMOSTHENES. 

This orator, whose eloquence Philip declared 
did him more harm than all the fleets and 
arms of the Athenians, was bom in Athens, 
of a good family and fortune ; but his father 
dying when he was but seven years old, and 
his guardians defrauding him of his fortune, 
his education was somewhat neglected. His 
health also was indifferent, and he had an im- 
pediment in his speech, but his perseverance 
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enabled him to triumph over all these disad- 
vantages. Going one day» when he was about 
sixteen years old, to hear the orator Callistratus, 
he was so struck with the power of eloquence, 
which can carry all before it, that he deter- 
mined from that day to discontinue his other 
studies and exercises, and apply himself with 
assiduity to oratory. He fitted up a cellar 
underground as a study, where he shut him- 
self in with his books and pen and ink; 
lest he might be tempted to go out too soon, 
he shaved one half of his head, that the fear 
of being laughed at might keep him within. 
To cure himself of stammering, he used to 
utter speeches with pebbles in his mouth. 
So much perseverance had its reward; he 
became the most distinguished orator of his 
age, and justly, for in his speeches he tirged 
the people to do, not what was most agreeable 
or easy, but what was most honourable and 
proper. 

His principal orations being directed against 
Philip, they were thence called PhUippict 
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He lost no opportunity of holding him up to 
the ridicule or suspicion of the Athenians. 
Philip sent envoys to all parts of Greece to 
sound his own praises. Demosthenes, one day 
hearing one of these envoys lauding Philip, and 
launching out, in particular, on his eloquence, 
his beauty, and even on his being able to 
drink an immense quantity of liquid, sarcas- 
tically answered him, that " the first was the 
property of a sophist, the second of a woman, 
and the third of a sponge, and that not one 
of them could confer honour or dignity upon 
a king." 

On the first intelligence of Philip*8 advance 
towards ThermopylsB, Demosthenes painted in 
glowing colours the ambitious schemes of the 
artful Macedonian; and in his animated 
harangue roused so much of the old patriotic 
spirit in the Athenians that they flew to arms, 
and arrived in time to guard the pass. Philip, 
disconcerted at this unexpected measure on 
the pai't of the Athenians, made some pretext 

r2 
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for drawing off his troops* and for the present 
postponed his designs. 

Meanwhile, the Sacred War having now lasted 
ten years, the Athenians hegan to tire of this 
interruption to their dearly-loved ease ; and the 
paid emissaries of Philip continually telling 
them how desirous he waJs of peace, and that 
his only design was to suhdue Thebes, the 
infatuated people believed them, and withdrew 
their troops from ThermopylflB. 

Philip instantly entered with his army, and 
marching to Delphos, assembled the Amphic- 
tyonic council, taking oare, however, to sound 
the members and to admit those only who were 
favourable to his interests. The assembly, so 
prepared, elected Philip as a member, and ap- 
pointed him to preside at the Pythian games. 
Thus by his art Philip acquired the rights of 
a Greek; his dominion of Macedon was con- 
stituted part of the Grecian nation, and himself 
had the right to take part in all measures regard- 
ing the national interests. No sooner were 
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his wishes thus attained than he threw off his 
mask of friendship by seizing on the town of 
Elatea, which was within two days' march of 
Attica. 

A courier entered Athens with this news 
late one evening while the magistrates and 
other citizens were enjojdng themselves at 
supper. They were instantly roused, and the 
streets filled with a distracted multitude, each 
man asking questions of his neighbour, and 
no one able to answer or propose any thing. 
In the morning they all flocked to the senate- 
house, where Demosthenes, alone unmoved in 
this scene of dismay, addressed them with his 
usual eloquence. He advised them by all 
means to send assistance to Thebes ; that, it 
being evidently the policy of Philip to foment 
their dissensions with one another, and so save 
himself the trouble of conquering them, to keep 
up their feuds was, he said, to act agreeably 
to his wishes. " Therefore," continued he, 
" send ambassadors to Thebes ; let all unklnd- 
ness be forgotten ; make no demands, at this 
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time it would be ungenerous; frankly offer 
your assistance* and, if they accept of it, act 
¥rith a dignity worthy of your state. If, on 
the other hand, they refuse it, on themselves 
will rest the blame, while your conduct will 
have been consistent with the honour and 
renovm of Athens." 

This oration produced its due effect; and 
Demosthenes himself v^as instantly appointed 
to conduct the embassy which he had just 
proposed. He succeeded equally well mih 
the Thebans; and Philip, hearing of their 
confederacy, determined to come to a decisive 
battle before the rest of the Grecian states 
should join them ; accordingly he marched to 
the plain of 

CHiERONEA, 

a town of Boeotia. The two armies were 
nearly equal in numbers, viz., about thirty 
thousand; but the confederate Greeks were 
commanded by incompetent generals, while 
the Macedonians had for leaders, Philip, with 
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his knowledge of war, and his son Alexander 
(then hut nineteen years old), with all the fire 
of youthful courage, to carry on the hattle. 

By hreak of day the troops were arranged, 
and the hattle commenced with all the valour 
and fury which ambition, love of glory, and 
ardour for liberty, could inspire. The youth- 
ful Alexander, with the principal Macedonian 
nobles, fell on the Sacred Battalion of the The- 
bans, who received him with a bravery worthy of 
their fame ; but not being supported by their 
countrymen, they were overpowered. Disdain- 
ing to yield an inch of ground, they sank down, 
each by the side of his friend, till every one 
lay dead on the field. 

Meanwhile the Athenians made a vigorous 
attack on the centre of the Macedonian army, 
which they broke and put to flight. Had they 
been commanded by generals whose abilities 
were equal to the valour of the soldiers, the 
day might have been theirs ; but, instead of im- 
proving their advantage by an attack on the 
rest of the army, they ran precipitately after 
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the fugitiYes. Philip, who observed them, 
noticed this error with exultation, and saying 
to the officers around him, *' These AtheniaDS 
know not how to conquer," he charged them 
with the whole strength of his phalanx, and 
the Grecians, after a desperate conflict, were 
entirely defeated. Among those who fled was 
Demosthenes, whose spirited harangues had 
encouraged the people to this very battle. So 
different are speaking and acting. As he said 
himself, he was more fitted to serve them with 
his pen than with his sword. 

Thus fell the liberties of Greece ; this battle 
subjecting all her states to the dominion of 
Macedonia. 

Philip did not long enjoy his success; two 
years afterwards, while celebrating the marriage 
of his daughter, he was murdered, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, known by the name of 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

This prince, who ascended the throne of 
Macedonia at the age of twenty, to the am- 
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bition of his father joined a nobler turn of 
mind. He was ambitious, but of real honours 
not of empty ones. On being asked if he 
would run in the Olympic race, he answered, 
" Yes, if I have kings for my antagonists." 

Some ambassadors from Persia happening 
once to arrive in the absence of his fiather, Alex- 
ander received them with the utmost polite- 
ness, and surprised them by his sense, so much 
beyond his years. Instead of asking them 
trifling questions about the magnificence of 
the Persian court, the gardens said to be sus- 
pended in the air, and so forth, he inquired 
the distances of places, and of the roads through 
the upper provinces of Asia ; and desired to be 
informed how their king behaved to his ene- 
mies, and in what the strength and power of 
Persia consisted. The ambassadors were struck 
with admiration, and looked on the shrewdness 
of Philip as nothing when compared with the 
lofty and inquiring character displayed by his 
son. They also remarked to one another, " This 
young prince is great, and ours is rich ; that 
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bade them take him away, whereupon Alex- 
ander, who had been attentively observing him, 
exclaimed, " What a horse we are losing for 
want of skill to manage him ! " Philip hearing 
this, said, " Young man, you find fault with 
your elders, as if you knew better than they 
how to manage this horse." " That I cer- 
tainly do," replied Alexander; and on the 
king giving permission, he ran to the horse 
and laying hold of the bridle turned him to 
the sun, for he had observed that what fright- 
ened the animal was his own shadow, which, 
falling in front of him, and moving as he 
moved, caused all his alarm. While his fury 
lasted, Alexander continued speaking to him 
softly, and stroking his neck. When he per- 
ceived his uneasiness abated, he sprang lightly 
on his back, and, without using whip or spur, 
started him quietly ; then, by degrees, giving 
him the rein, he spurred him on to a gallop, 
and away they went like the wind. A profound 
silence reigned among Philip and his court, 
but when the prince presently retumad and 
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knowledge of mankind and in the duties of a 
king. There, also, he instracted him in science, 
in rhetoric, and in polite literature, of which 
Alexander was extremely fond. He had such a 
regard for the works of Homer, that he always 
slept with a copy of the "Iliad" under his 
pniow. His favourite verse was that in which 
Agamemnon is represented as a good king as 
well as a brave warrior. 

But while we admire Alexander's courage, 
enterprise, love of literature, and many other 
good qualities, we cannot approve of him as of 
an Epaminondas or a Cimon, whose valour was 
exerted only in defence of their country. The 
ambition of Alexander led him to assail the 
liberties of other nations ; and, in his desire of 
conquest, he committed many acts of cruelty. 

His first action in Greece, after his succes- 
sion to the Macedonian throne, was the 

DESTRUCTION OF THEBES. 

The Thebans, on a false report of Alexander's 
death, massacred part of the Macedonian gar- 
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rison left in their citadel. Alexander, to 
punish them, and to convince the Grecians 
that he was no longer a boy (as Demosthenes 
slightingly called him), instantly marched into 
Greece and appeared before the walls of Thebes. 
Expedition and activity were characteristics of 
this prince, and he had moved with such ra- 
pidity that the sight of his troops was the 
first intimation the Greeks received of his 
coming. Alexander offered to pardon the 
Thebans on condition of absolute submission, 
but this they refused; he therefore stormed 
the city, and, after carrying it, gave it up 
to the fury of his soldiers. Six thousand of 
the inhabitants were put to the sword, and 
thuty thousand sold as slaves. He then re- 
duced the city to a heap of ruins, with the 
exception of the re&idence of Pindar, a famous 
Greek poet, whose house was still occupied by 
his descendants. 

So terrible an example of severity as the 
destruction of Thebes, spread the terror of 
Alexander's name through all Greece; and 
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on his summoning the assembly of the differ- 
ent states at Corinth, they agreed to all his 
proposals, particularly that of going against 
the Persians, and appointed him generalissimo 
of their united armies. 

Alexander had formed the design of adding 
Asia to his dominions, and did not now find 
it difficult to rouse the old spirit of enmity 
to Persia in the Greeks; the Spartans alone 
ventured to remonstrate. Mindful of their 
former independence, they told Alexander, 
'' That the LacedsBmonians were used to point 
out the way to glorious deeds, not to be di- 
rected by others." But they were forced to 
submit to the general wishes, which were in 
favour of the views of Alexander. He then 
returned home to make preparations. It was 
on his way that he consulted the Oracle (see 
p. 18, 19), and alleged, in consequence, that he 
had been declared " invincible." 

On his arrival at Macedonia, he summoned 
the nobles of his court, and debated on the 
measures best calculated to insure success in hi^ 

8^ 
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EXPEDITION TO ASIA. 

When every thing was settled, he offered 
up costly sacrifices to the gods, and caused 
games to he celebrated, which one of his an- 
cestors had instituted in honour of Jupiter and 
the Muses. These games continued during 
nine days, agreeable to the number of those 
goddesses. He had a tent raised large enough 
to hold a hundred tables, on which nine hun- 
dred covers might be laid ; and to this feast 
the princes of his family, and all the ambas- 
sadors, generals, and officers, were invited. 
After these festivities, he settled the affairs 
of his kingdom, and inquired into the domestic 
concerns of his friends ; to one he gave an estate, 
to another a village, to a third the revenues of 
a tovm. One of them, named Ferdiccas, asked 
him, **What he had reserved for himself?" 
he replied, " Hope." " Well," returned Fer- 
diccas, '' we who share your labours will also 
share your hopes;" and he returned the es- 
tate given him, as did also some of the others. 
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Early in spring he set out ; his army, in- 
cluding Greeks, consisted of eighty thousand 
foot and five thousand horse. A small number 
with which to conquer Asia ; but they were 
brave, well-disciplined, and commanded by 
Alexander; while the armies of Persia were 
weak, and governed by a prince whose gentle 
and humane disposition was unable to compete 
with such an antagonist. 

In six days he arrived at the Hellespont, 
which he crossed without opposition. On ar- 
riving at the Asiatic side, he leapt on shore 
in complete armour, as if to take possession, 
and testified great joy, which inspirited his 
soldiers so much that they fancied themselves 
marching, not to a precarious war, but to a 
certain victory. 

When Darius, the monarch of Persia, heard 
of this invasion of Alexander, confident in 
the strength of his resources, and indignant 
at the presumption of the Macedonians, he 
despatched an army of one hundred thousand 
foot and ten thousand horse to the bank& ^1 
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THE GRANICUS, 

a small river of Mjsia, giving his generals 
orders to take Alexander alive and beat him 
mth rods, and, making the whole of his army 
slaves, to send them to one of the vrorst 
parts of his dominions. But Darius was soon 
undeceived as to the foe with whom he had 
to deal. 

The two armies arrived at opposite sides of 
the Granicus towards the afternoon, and con- 
tinued for some time looking at each other; 
the Persians waiting till the Macedonians 
should enter the river, the latter making choice 
of a proper place for crossing. Many of Alex- 
ander's officers were apprehensive of the depth 
of the stream, and one of them objected to 
their attempting a passage so late in the day. 
But Alexander, replying "The Hellespont 
would blush if, after having passed it, I 
should fear a rivulet like the Granicus/* threw 
himself into the stream, with thirteen troops 
of horse, and in spite of the rapidity of the 
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river, the steepness of its slippery banks, and 
the showers of arrows ainfed by the enemy, he 
made good his footing on the opposite side. 
No sooner was he there than he was obliged 
to stand an engagement hand to hand, the 
Persians attacking his men as fast as they 
landed, and before he could form them. 

Their principal mark was Alexander, who 
was easily distinguishable from his crest, on 
each side of which was a large and beautiful 
plume of pure white feathers. Numbers pressed 
on him, and two in particular, Rhosaces and 
Spithridates, officers of high distinction, at- 
tacked him at the same moment. He avoided 
the latter with great address, and levelled 
such a blow at the breastplate of the other 
with his spear, that it broke in pieces. He 
then drew his sword, and was maintaining the 
combat, when Spithridates coming up on one 
side and raising himself on his horse, gave 
him such a blow with his battle-ase that it cut 
off his crest, vnth one side of the plume, and 
penetrated through the helmet. Spithridates 
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was about to repeat the stroke, when CLnrs, 
one of Alexander's men, ran him through with 
his sjiear. At the same moment Alexander 
brought Rhosaces to the ground. 

The Persian caraliy, meanivhile, unable to 
stand the darts of the enemy which struck them 
iu the fjEUse, broke, and took to flight, leaving 
the infemtiy exposed to the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which by this time had crossed the river. 
They at first stood their ground, but the con- 
test was not long doubtful ; seeing themselves 
attacked by Alexander's phalanx and cavaliy 
at the same time, they also fled, and left him 
undisputed master of the field. 

The Persians in this battle lost ten thousand 
foot and two thousand five hundred horse, 
while on Alexander's side the loss is said to 
have been only eighty-five horsemen and thirty 
infantry. To the memory of these, Alexander 
caused statues of brass to be erected ; and that 
the Greeks might share in the glory of the 
day, he distributed presents to them out of 
the spoil, and sent three hundred bucklers 
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to Athens. The gold and silver plate he 
sent to his mother. 

This victory animated the Macedonians as 
much as it dispirited the Persians, who from 
that time were persuaded that their enemy 
was invincihle. Sardis, the principal city of 
Persia on the maritime side, opened its gates 
to him, and many others followed its example. 

In a few days he arrived at Ephesus, where 
he offered sacrifices to Diana, conducting the 
ceremony with his whole army drawn up in 
battle array. The temple of Diana in that 
city was very magnificent. It was its fiate to 
be often destroyed, and as often rebuilt ; and 
as each time the builders added to its stateli- 
ness and beauty, all Asia contributing to the 
cost, it came at last to be considered one of 
the seven wonders of the world. It was four 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, and two 
hundred and twenty feet broad, and was sup- 
ported by one hundred and twenty-seven pillars, 
sixty feet high. But what contributed the 
meet to its great reputation was the image of 
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Diana which it contained, and which the priests 
pretended had Mien from Jupiter. This the 
people foolishly believed, and flocked from all 
parts to worship it. Besides this particular 
image, there were in the temple multitudes of 
little silver shrines, with other images of the 
guddess, all worked in silver ; and the making 
of these shrines and images employed great 
numbers of silversmiths. It was in this city 
that the apostle Paul wrought many miracles by 
the power of God (as you may re«ui in the 
19th chapter of the Acts), and drew many 
heathens away from the worship of Diana, so 
that *' the name of the Lord Jesus was mag- 
nified." This frightened the numerous silver- 
smiths, who thought that if the worship of 
Diana was given over, their occupation and 
living would be lost, and they raised such a 
tumult that St! Paul narrowly escaped with 
his life. Little did they think what words of 
life they were refusing to hear from his lips, 
and that even if they did lose silver and gold 
in this world, it would be infinitely made up 
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to them in the neit; Jeeus Christ having 
promised that all who lose anything in this 
world for kU sake, shall receive an hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life. This 
visit of St. Paul to Epbesus did not occur till 
more than three hundred years after the time 
of Alexander. 

From Ephesua, Alexander went on to Mi- 
letus and HalicamasBUS, hoth of which he 
carried by storm. Alexander at this time was 
as temperate in bis table, as he was insatiahle 
in his conquests. Having restored Ada, queen 
of Caria, to her dominions, in testimony of her 
regard she used to send him daily a serrice 
of the mostdelicious meats exquisitely dressed ; 
but he returned her word that " he had no 
need of them, having been provided by hia 
tutor, Leonidas. with two excellent cooks, — a 
march before day to prepare bis dinner, and a 
light dinner to prepare his supper." When 
at leisure, it was his habit to remain long 
at table, but for the pleasure of conversation, 
not of drinking. It was the custom in those 
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days to rcolino at dinner and supper on couchc 
instead of sitting on chairs as we do. Ale: 
andcr, after he had supped, would continue oi 
his couch for several hours conversing witl 
his oflicers. 

The following year Alexander marched into 
Phiygia, which he conquered. Upon taking 
Gordium, its capital, he desired to be shewn 
the celebrated Gordlan knot. This was a 
knot fastening the yoke of a chariot, and 
tied with such art that it was impossible to 
unloose it, or to discover where it began or 
ended. The barbarians had a tradition, which 
they firmly believed, foretelling that "the 
Fates had decreed the empire of the world to 
him who should untie the knot" Alexander, 
after several fruitless attempts to unravel it, 
cut it asunder with his sword, upon which 
the priest declared that Alexander had ful- 
filled the oracle. 

He then marched to Tarsus (afterwards the 
birthplace of the apostle Paul), where lie ar- 
rived just in time to save it from the Persians, 
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who were setting fire to it to prevent its trea- 
sures falling into his hands, but who fled 
at his approach. Through this city there runs 
a beautiful river, called Cjdnus; its wateiB 
are clear and limpid, but excessively cold, 
owing to the thickly-tufted trees overshadowing 
it. It being summer, and the hottest hour 
of the day, when Alexander, covered with the 
dust of battle, arrived on its banks, he was 
tempted by the clearness of the stream and 
plunged in. But no sooner bad the water 
touched him than he was seized with so violent 
a shivering that his officers thought he was 
dying. They carried him to his tent, where 
he fainted. His physicians dared not prescribe 
for him, knowing the danger to themselves, 
from the anger of his soldiers, should the pre- 
scriptions fail. Here Alexander might have 
finished his career but for the generous friend- 
ship of Philip, his favourite physician, who 
thought it the highest ingratitude thus to leave 
his master to perish. He therefore undertook 
his cure, and desired three daya tf:> y^^^^»x^. 
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Alexander willingly put himself under his 
care, promising to wait with patience ; but, 
in the meantime, a letter was given him, ad- 
vising him "to beware of Philip, who was 
bribed by Darius to poison him.** When 
Alexander had read this letter, he put it 
imder his pillow without shewing it to any 
one. At the appointed time Philip entered, 
with a cup in his hand containing the pro- 
mised medicine. The king took it from him 
without shewing the smallest symptom of dis- 
trust, at the same time giving him the letter, 
and bidding him read it while he swallowed 
the draught. The physician, with more in- 
dignation than anger or fear, threw himself 
by his sovereign's bedside, conjuring him to 
be of good courage, and to rely on his cure ; 
while Alexander, with an open and unembar- 
rassed countenance, expressed his confidence 
in his honour. His physician's faithfulness 
was approved, and his own reliance rewarded, 
by his being well enough in three days to 
shew himself to his men, whose distress was 
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great until he made his appearance among 
them. 

It was in time that Alexander recovered, for 
he now heard that Darius and his armies 
were advanced to meet him as far as the 
town of 

■ ISSUS, 

and knowing this to he a post of consequence, 
he set out with the utmost ardour to dispute it. 
The number of Darius 's host is said to have 
been four hundred thousand, and the descrip- 
tion of their equipment is gorgeous as a fairy 
tale. Over the emperor's tent shone an image 
of the sun, resplendent with jewels. The tent 
itself was divided into spacious apartments, 
furnished with purple and gold hangings, with 
baths, vases, and other articles, curiously 
wrought in gold, besides jewelled boxes filled 
with rich essences and perfumes. In front 
of the army they carried silver altars, on 
which they burnt fire which they called sacred ; 
after these came the Magi, singing hymns, 

T 2 
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accompanied by three hundred and sixty-five 
youths (representing the days in the year), 
dressed in purple; next came a chariot con- 
secrated to Jupiter, drawn by six white horses, 
and followed by a courser of prodigious size 
called the horse of the sun, the equerries were 
in white, and carried golden rods in their 
hands ; then came ten chariots, adorned with 
sculptures in gold and silver; next marched 
horsemen of twelve nations, all armed in a 
different manner; and after them the band 
called the ** Immortals," ten thousand in num- 
ber, and surpassing all the rest in the magni- 
ficence of their decorations ; they wore golden 
collars, their vestments were of gold tissue, 
and their hanging sleeves were entirely covered 
with precious stones. 

The chariot of Darius, in which he sat as 
on a high throne, was ornamented on both 
sides with images of their gods, in gold and 
silver, and the yoke was covered with jewels. 
But the king eclipsed all the rest. He was 
clothed in a vest of purple, striped with silver, 
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and over it flowed a long robe, glittering 
with precious stones representing two falcons 
rushing from the clouds and pecking at each 
other. Round his waist he wore a golden 
girdle, whence hung his scimetar, flaming with 
gems, and on his head was a tiara, encircled 
with a flllet of blue and white. 

In another chariot were his mother and his 
consort, followed by their attendants on horse- 
back. His pikemen, to the number of two 
thousand, had their pikes adorned with silver 
and tipped with gold. Thirty thousand in- 
fantry, followed by four hundred of the lung's 
horses, formed the rear-guard. Six hundred 
mules and three hundred camels carried the 
king s treasure. The march was closed by a 
body of light-armed troops witli their com- 
manders. 

This enormous force encountered Alexander 
in the passes of the mountains near Issus, 
which was fortunate for the latter, the ground 
being only wide enough for a small army to 
act in, thus reducing the two armies to an 
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equality in numbers ; and as Alexander's had 
greatly the superiority in military science, the 
advantage was on his side. Nevertheless, 
Alexander felt a little emotion when he re- 
flected that now he was going to hazard all 
on one blow, and that the moment approached 
which was to decide his fate. He did not, 
however, confide his thoughts to any one; 
but, making his soldiers refresh themselves, 
went to the top of a mountain, and there, 
by torchlight, sacrificed to the gods. He 
then gave the signal to march, and by day- 
break arrived on the field of battle. This 
was a vast plain, near the town of Issus, 
having mountains on one side, and the sea 
on the other, and the river Pinarus running 
through the midst. 

The two armies came in sight of each other, 
one on either side of the river ; but Alexander's 
was all drawn up, while that of Darius had the 
greater part hemmed in by the mountain-passes. 
Alexander rode along the ranks of his army, 
calling the officers by their names, and ex- 
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horting the solders, according to the disposi- 
tion of each nation. He spoke to the Mace- 
donians of their successes in Europe, and of 
the late victory on the banks of the Granicus ; 
while he animated the Greeks by reminding 
them of Marathon, Thermopylae, and Platsea, 
and of their old animosity against the Per- 
sians: at the same time representing to the 
whole, that the enemy were not so much 
loaded with arms as with gold and jewels, 
which a victory would make their, own. 

When he ended, the army raised a shout, 
and demanded to be led forward. As soon as 
they reached the river, they plunged in and 
attacked the Persians with the utmost fury. 
Both sides fought with bravery and resolution, 
and with various turns of success; Darius 
himself fought from his chariot, imtil the 
horses were wounded, and to save himself he 
was obliged to leap down and mount on horse- 
back. When the barbarians saw this they lost 
their former courage, and fled with precipitation, 
leaving the field in possession of Alexander 
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The loss of the Persians amoimted to one 
hundred and ten thousand men, while, accord- 
ing to some authors, that of the Macedonians 
was no more than four hundred and fifty. 
Darius made his escape among the mountains, 
leaving his cloak hehind in his haste. His 
mother and wife who were left in the 
camp, Alexander treated with the greatest 
courtesy and kindness. A senrant finding 
Darius*s cloak after the hattle, imagined he 
was killed, and went to their tent with the 
dre£ulful tidings ; upon which Alexander, hear 
ing their lamentations, sent one of his genends 
to undeceive them and to assure them of his 
protection. The next day he visited the two 
queens in their tent, and paid them the most 
polite attention; he also gave them permis- 
sion to bury such of the royal &mily as had 
fallen in battle. 

In consequence of the battle of Issus all 
Syria submitted to Alexander. He next directed 
his course to Tyre, which city was of consequence 
to him from its access to the sea. It was strongly 
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fortified, and resisted him bravely ; but was at 
last taken ; and he was so incensed at the 
opposition displayed, that forgetting his usual 
clemency he ordered the city to be burnt, and 
sold thirty thousand of the inhabitants as 
slaves. 

After such horrors it is a relief to turn to 
an incident which took place in 

SIDON, 

whither Alexander now bent his steps. The 
Sidonians opened their gates to him gladly, 
being desirous of thro^^ing off the Persian yoke. 
Alexander dethroned their king, who was an 
adherent of Darius, and gave permission to his 
favourite friend, Heph8estion> to elect another 
from among the Sidonians. 

Hephsastion was quartered at the house of 
two brothers, both young, and of the best families 
in the place: to these he offered the crown, 
but to his surprise they refused it ; telling him 
it was against the laws of their country for any 
person, not of the blood-royal, to ascend the 
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throne. Hephsdstion, admiring a conscientious- 
ness which could resist the temptation of a 
diadem, l)egged them to point out a member of 
the royal family to whom he might present the 
crown. They named Abdolontmus, a worthy 
man, but who, though descended from the royal 
family, was so poor that he was forced to pro- 
cure an uncertain livelihood by labouiing in a 
garden outside the city. HephsBStion delivering 
the crown to the two brothers, they went in 
search of Abdolonymus, and found him weeding 
in his garden. Going up to him, they saluted 
him as king. He, astonished, asked them if 
they were not ashamed thus to ridicule an old 
man ? and on his continuing to treat the whole 
as a fable, making use of a little gentle force, 
they washed him, and threw over his shoulders 
a purple robe embroidered with gold, and con- 
ducted him to the palace. 

This news immediately spread through the 
city, and filled most of the inhabitants, who 
were aware of the excellent character of Ab. 
doloojmus, with satis&ction. 
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Alexander sent for the newly-elected prince, 
and after looking at him attentively for some 
minutes, said, " Thy air and mien do not belie 
thy extraction, but I should be glad to know 
with what frame of mind thou didst bear thy 
poverty." "Would to the gods," answered 
Abdolonymus, "that I may bear this crown 
with equal patience ; these hands procured me 
all I desired, and whilst I possessed nothing, 
I wanted nothing." This answer pleased Alex- 
ander so much, that he presented him with a 
quantity of rich furniture, and annexed some of 
the neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 

After this, Alexander took Gaza by storm, 
and then directed his steps towards 

EGYPT. 

In seven days he arrived at Pelusium, where 
a number of Egyptians, dissatisfied with the 
Persian government, had assembled to own 
him for their sovereign. Proceediti% ^i3aftTL<c» \o 
Memphis, it also opened its ga\;es \xi\vixck \ «5^^ 

V 
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Alexander thus possessed himself of all Egypt 
without opposition. 

He now formed the design of visiting the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was situated 
twelve days* journey from Memphis, in the 
midst of the sandj deserts of Lihya. Though 
the march was very fatiguing, the soldiers 
hore it patiently for two days ; hut after that, 
finding themselves surroimded on all sides, as 
hy a sea, with endless plains of sands into which 
their feet sank at every step, they hecame 
greatly terrified. There was not a tree to he 
seen, nor any trace of cultivation ; and to crown 
all, the water they had hrought in skins now 
failed. In this extremity, as they were ahout 
to give way to despair, they were relieved hy a 
very heavy shower of rain, which cooled the 
sultry air, and, quenching their thirst, enahled 
them to reach the temple. The descriptions 
given of this spot are extremely fSancifiil ; it is 
represented as a small fertile piece of ground 
in the midst of vast solitudes of sand, covered 
with luxuriant trees, and watered hy springs, 
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which spread around a perpetual verdure. Here 
Alexander sacrificed to Jupiter : after refresh- 
ing himself from his fatigue, he returned 
to the mouth of the Nile, and huilt the city of 
Alexandria, so named after himself. The 
situation was so well chosen, that in twenty 
years it rose to great wealth and consequence, 
and is now one of the most flourishing cities in 
Egypt. 

Returning thence through Assyria, overtures 
of peace were sent to him from Darius, which 
he refused ; saying arrogantly " That the world 
would neither admit of two suns nor of two 
sovereigns." Universal empire was the aim of 
Alexander, and he firmly helieved it to be de- 
creed by the gods that he should possess it. 
Returning a defiance, therefore, to the offers 
of Darius, he rapidly advanced to 

ARBELA, 

where the Persian monarch had assembled an 
army of seven hundred thousand mevi. \-\»^^>a 
towards the close of day wlien \ie cooi^ Vo. «v^g^ 
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of this vast army, and Parmenio, one of his 
generals, advised him to attack the enemy 
during the night, that his men might not be 
discouraged by seeing the great inequality of 
numbers. But Alexander answered aloud, so 
that all present might hear, *' That it did not 
l)ecome Alexander to steal a victory in the dark; 
that he would sleep now, and conquer in day- 
light." He very wisely coiyectured that Darius 
might keep watch all night, and if so, would be 
fatigued by the morning; whereas his own 
troops, refreshed by rest, would be ready to 
encounter them with vigour. 

The issue was as Alexander had foreseen : 
he attacked the enemy in the morning with 
impetuosity, and the foremost ranks, spent with 
a night under arms, were driven back in confu- 
sion on the main body; after an obstinate 
contest the Persians were totally defeated, and 
Alexander left sole possessor of the Persian 
empire. 

Darius fled with a few attendants towards 
India. In his flight he gave a proof of the 
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goodness of his disposition: coming to the 
river Lycus he was advised to break down the 
bridges to prevent pursuit; but he refused, 
saying, " He would not save his life at the 
expense of thousands of his subjects." 

From Arbela, Alexander went to Babylon 
and Persepolis. In the latter place he found 
immense riches. In his progress through the 
city he chanced to cast his eyes on a large 
statue of Xerxes which had been thrown down 
by the crowd from its pedestal, and now lay 
neglected on the ground. He stopped, and 
addressing it as though it had been alive, said, 
" Shall we leave you in this condition, on 
account of the war you made against Greece, or 
shall we raise you again for the sake of your 
virtues?" After considering for some time in 
silence, he passed on and left it as it was ; thus 
performing what may be called poetic retaliation 
on the statue of Xerxes, for the insults heaped 
by that monarch on the body of Leonidas after 
the battle of Thermopylae. 

Meanwhile Darius, finding \i\s ^\is^^ ^oroissv- 
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ions submitting to the conqueror, fled from 
province to province, closely pursued by Alex- 
ander ; he vras finally assassinated by Bessus, 
one of his own dependants. His last words 
were an expression of gratitude to Alexander 
for his humane treatment of his family ; and 
were received in the following manner : — ^Poly- 
stratus, a Macedonian, who was a little in 
advance of Alexander, then in pursuit of the 
Persian monarch, having turned aside from 
the road towards a fountain to quench his 
thirst, saw beside it a chariot with a wounded 
man. On going nearer he discovered it to be 
Darius, extended on a skin, and covered with 
wounds. There was no one near. Polystratus 
gave him some cold water, and when he had 
drunk, he said, " Friend, whoever thou art who 
hast done me this kindness, it fills up the 
measure of my misfortunes to think that I can 
offer thee no return. But Alexander will 
reward thee ; and may the gods reward Alex- 
ander for his humanity to my mother, my wife, 
and my children. Tell him I ^'^Ck him my 
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hand, for I give it thee in his stead." So 
saying, he took the hand of Polystratus, and 
immediately expired. 

Such was the end of Darius, a generous and 
humane prince, and one who deserved a hotter 
fate. When we consider him lying thus, 
stripped of his dominions, and wounded to 
death, all through the agency of Alexander, and 
find him not only forgiving his enemy, hut 
expressing towards him an emotion of grati- 
tude, we perceive in him a generosity of soul 
as rare as it is estimahle. 

Alexander coming up a few moments after 
his death, took off his own military cloak and 
covered him, with many expressions of concern : 
he then gave orders for the hody to he em- 
balmed and sent to Darius's mother to he. 
interred with royal magnificence. 

Alexander seeing himself now master of all 
Persia, resolved next upon the 

CONQUEST OF INDIA, 
whither be marched witYi loia axm^ % «sv^ ^^^ 
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fame of his victories preceding him, he i)eue' 
traU'd withoat mach opposition to the baiik:^ 
of the Indus. On his ronte he received the 
submission of most of the Indian princes, with 
the exception of one, named Pobus. This 
prince disdaining to submit to an invader, came 
with a well-disciplined army to give him battle. 
They met on the banks of the river Hydaspes ; 
after a hot engagement, the Indians were 
defeated, and Poms brought captive to Alex- 
ander ; who, giving his courage and ability 
the praise they deserved, asked him how 
he expected to be treated? "As a king," 
answered Poms. Alexander was so delighted 
with this reply that he restored him his king- 
dom, and added to it some of the neighbouring 
provinces. 

His favourite horse, Bucephalus, dying at 
this time, he built a city in honour of him, and 
called it Bucephalia. 

He then advanced more into the interior of 
India, and would have still further pursued 
ills course, but that his troops, seeing no end 
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to their toils over tbe burning sands, refused 
to proceed, and be vaa unwillingly forced to 
turn back. 

On arriTing again at the Indus, be de- 
spatched a learned man, Neabchdb, with a 
fleet huilt on purpose, to explore the countries 
washed by that river in its course to the 
ocean, and then, with bis army, returned to 
Babylon. 

This city he intended making the capital of 
his dominions, but death stopped him in his 
career. Indignant at being checked in his 
desire of conquering the whole world, he gave 
himself up to intemperance ; and one night, 
having drunk to excess, fever came on, which 
in a few days terminated fatally. Finding 
himself at tbe point of death, he gave bis 
ring to Perdiccas, one of bis officers. Being 
asked to whom be would leave bis empire, 
he replied, " To the most worthy ; " and a 
few moments after, expired. He died in the 
twelfth year of his reign, at the age of thirty- 
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Greece, after many vicissitudes, became 
finally a province of Rome, under the name 
of Achaia; though vanquished as a nation, 
she gave laws to her conquerors in learning 
and refinement. As Horace, one of the Roman 
poets writes : — 

" When conquer'd Greece brought in her captive arts. 
She triumph'd o'er her savage conquerors' hearts ; 
Taught our rough verse its numbers to refine, 
And our rude style with elegance to shine." 

But a truce to wars and conquerors ! Let 
us turn from the devastations of ^^ihe Mighty 
Murderer,'' as the Indian Brahmins called Alex- 
ander the Great, and all the " pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war," to contemplate an ArisHdes, 
exerting himself for the good of his country, 
aiding the old by his counsels, and leading 
the young, by his example, in the paths of 
virtue; a Cimon, healing the animosities of 
rival states, building an altar to Peace, beau- 
tifying the retreats of philosophy, and glad 
dening, by his wealth, the homes of the poor ; 
an Epaminandas^ quitting hia books to guard 
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his country from oppression, and, after re- 
storing her to liberty, retiring again from the 
shock of battle, and hurry of congratulation, 
to the quiet of his study ; his colour deepened 
for a moment only at the thought of the joy 
his success would give to his aged father and 
mother. These are the heroes the mind loves 
to dwell upon; while the imagination gladly 
turns from the glitter of barbaric processions 
and jewelled palaces, to the simple grandeur 
and repose of ancient greece ; to look on her 
temples, with their classic outlines and airy 
pillars relieved against her transparent skies ; 
to gaze enchanted on her statues, or muse be- 
side her marble fountains glimmering in the 
cool shade of her silent groves ; and when thus 
refreshed, to walk with poet and philosopher 
in the porticoes of Athens ; or gather wisdom 
from the lips of Socrates, in the pleasant 
meadow on the banks of Ilissus. 

And, my youthful readers, as you thus con- 
template Greece, avoid, while you ^it^^ ^^'ejt 
errors; and while cultivating yowi ^<OTMaa,«£i.^ 
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refiuiiig your taste, through the medium of her 
beautiful productions, neglect not, at the same 
time, to educate your heart and purify your 
lives, by the diligent study of that Book which 
alone ** maketh wise unto salvation." 
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